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VCRs  gain 
59  percent 
in  first  half 

Videocassette  recorders,  which 
have  penetrated  an  estimated 
two  percent  of  the  U.S.  market, 
are  showing  rapid  sales  growth 
as  consumers  learn  more  about 
the  expanding  video  world. 

Sales  of  VCRs  for  the  first  half 
of  1980  advanced  a  healthy  58.8 
percent  over  last  year’s  com¬ 
parable  period,  reports  the 
Electronic  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  a  total  of  286,601  units 
sold  to  dealers  so  far.  If  this  rate 
of  growth  continues  through  the 
second  half,  when  more  units 
are  customarily  bought,  VCR 
sales  for  this  year  will  total 
755,786  units. 

More  consumer  knowledge  of 
products  and  the  high  costs  of 
travel  and  other  out-of-home 
entertainment  are  factors  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  helping  stimulate 
the  sales  curve. 

The  primary  appeal  of  VCRs  is 
control  of  programming  — watch¬ 
ing  what  you  want  to  see  when 
you  want  to  see  it.  The  video 
equivalent  of  the  audio  tape 
recorder,  these  units  can  be 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Computer  sales  up  45  percent 
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Today’s  personal  computers  can  play  games,  be  learning  aids  or  help  perform  household  tasks. 


By  KA  THLEEN  LANDER 
While  the  completely  computer¬ 
ized  society  — with  shopping  and 
w’ork  being  done  at  home  via 
terminal  — is  not  yet  a  reality, 
the  personal  computer  market  is 
growing  at  a  rate  of  45  percent  a 
year.  This  means  that  a  com¬ 
puter  in  nearly  every  home  is  a 
conceivable  possibility. 

The  young  product  category  of 
personal  computers  has  already 


passed  through  several  market¬ 
ing  stages  and  is  anticipating 
others  — including  new  homes 
where  computer  capability  is 
built-in,  just  like  plumbing  or 
electrical  wiring. 

Today’s  personal  computers 
can  be  toys,  learning  aids, 
games,  information  centers, 
and/or  household  necessities  for 
performing  a  variety  of  tasks. 
Moving  in  two  technological 


Video  software  entries  aid  market 


By  MILTON  SCHULMAN 
With  the  entry  of  all  the  major 
movie  studios  into  the  home 
video  software  market,  an  explo¬ 
sion  is  taking  place  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  titles  now 


available  for  consumers’  per¬ 
sonal  entertainment  use. 

This  development  represents 
a  major  step  towards  realizing 
the  enormous  potential  of  the 
emerging  new  home  entertain- 
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ment  systems,  believe  retailers 
and  distributors. 

Software  comprises  the  key 
element  in  selling  and  building 
upon  these  systems,  point  out 
industry  persons.  They  note  that 
consumers  frequently  look  at 
available  software  first,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  to  make  a 
major  investment  in  compatible 
hardware.  Therefore,  the  ongo¬ 
ing  release  of  attractive  software 
wrill  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  future  size  and  profitability 
of  the  total  home  video  market, 
it  is  felt. 

Until  now,  retailers  had  only  a 
limited  selection  of  prerecorded 
videocassettes  to  offer  consum¬ 
ers.  points  out  Robert  Moffet, 
national  marketing  manager  for 
the  160-unit  Video  Station  retail 
chain,  headquartered  in  Los 
Angeles.  “But  the  bigger  the 
selection,  the  more  business  we 
can  do.  It’s  like  the  ice  cream 
Continued  on  Page  16 


directions  at  the  same  time, 
computer  development  is  yield¬ 
ing  products  that  are  both  easier 
to  use  and  more  sophisticated  in 
wTiat  they  do. 

First  available  as  parts  for 
hobbyists  and  engineers,  then 
pre-assembled  in  a  complete 
package,  computers  were  orig¬ 
inally  sold  primarily  through 
specialists  to  hobbyists.  Most 
computer  shops  are  now  concen¬ 
trating  on  sales  to  the  small 
business  market.  However,  a 
growing  number  of  models 
aimed  at  the  average  consumer 
are  appearing  on  the  market, 
and  these  are  being  stocked  in 
Continued  on  Page  23 

More  retail 
outlets  add 
computers 

By  BOB  CITELU 
Just  as  more  and  more  con¬ 
sumers  are  accepting  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  personal  computers  in 
their  homes  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  retailers  from  various 
segments  of  the  total  merchant 
community  are  taking  the 
plunge  and  stocking  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  their  stores. 

Retailers  who  carry  computers 
and  their  peripherals  comprise  a 
diverse  group  that  includes  mass 
merchants  and  department 
stores  like  Montgomery  Ward 
Continued  on  Page  19 
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PFRSONAL  COMPUTER  MARKET  GROMS  AT  45  PERCENT 
AN  NUAL  RATE:  A  growing  number  of  computers  for  in  house  use 
are  appearing  on  the  market,  offering  capabilities  for  game  play¬ 
ing.  learning"  as  information  centers,  or  for  performing  a  variety  of 
household  tasks.  Consumer  interest  in  these  products  grows  as  more 
retailers  provide  educational  programs . 1 

VIDEOCASSETTE  RECORDER  SALES  REGISTER  RAPID 
GROWTH;  Penetrating  an  estimated  two  percent  ot  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket.  videocassette  recorders  showed  a  healthy  5S.8  percent  rise  in 
sales  during  the  first  half  of  1980.  Market  expansion  is  being  aided 
bv  the  availability  of  more  software . 1 


VIDEODISC  MANUFACTURERS  PREPARE  BATTLEPLANS; 
Three  incompatible  systems  will  hit  the  market,  backed  by  promo¬ 
tional  support  and  separate  software  materials  . 15 

ELECTRONIC  GAMES  PAVE  WAY  FOR  COMPUTER  SALES; 

G.A.  (Tony)  Clowes,  president  of  Entex  Industries.  Inc.,  sees  hand¬ 
held  electronic  games  conditioning  consumers  to  buy  more  complex 
electronics,  including  personal  computer  systems . 25 


RADIO  SHACK  EDUCATES,  PROMOTES  COMPUTER  LINE: 

The  pace-setting  retailer  manufacturer  stresses  consumer  educa¬ 
tional  programs  to  provide  familiarity  with  its  home  computers  and 
stimulate  their  sales . 26 


POLK  S  LINKS  COMPUTER  BUSINESS  WITH  ELECTRONIC 

GAMES;  A  leading  hobby  retailer  forges  a  direct  merchandising 
link  between  electronic  games  and  sales  of  personal  computers  to 
hobbyists . 27 


COMPUTER  BUSINESS  IS  HERE,  GROWING  RAPIDLY;  Sy 

Lipper.  president  of  APF  Electronics.  Inc.,  sees  formidable  reasons 
for  retailers  of  all  kinds  to  get  involved  with  the  home  computer 
business  now . 35 


ELECTRONICS  SPAWN  PROGRAMMABLE  VEHICLE  CATE- 
GOR\ ;  New  technologies  have  helped  create  a  category  of  pro¬ 
grammable  vehicles  that  appeals  to  both  youngsters  and  adults, 
and  will  get  even  more  sophisticated . 40 


ELECTRONICS  DESIGNER  LINKS  PRODUCT  IDEAS  WITH 
COST  EFFICIENCY ;  Jay  Smith  111.  president  of  Smith  Engineer- 
ing,  looks  at  luture  advances  in  electronic  technologies  that  will  be 

the  creative  materials  for  todays  new  breed  of  product  de¬ 
signer  . 42 
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Letters 

Definition  of  LCD's  appearance  ot  the  device  from 


To  the  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  the  first  issue  of 
LEISURE  TIME  ELECTRON 
ICS.  It  appears  to  be  an  interest 
ing  and  informative  magazine 
and  I  wish  you  the  best  of 
success  with  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you. 
however,  that  the  definition  of 
a  liquid  crystal  display,  as  it 
appears  on  page  S32,  is  incor¬ 
rect.  These  devices  are  neither 
diodes  nor  photosensitive  cry¬ 
stals.  A  better  definition  is  as 
follows: 

Liquid  Crystal  Display  (LCD): 
A  flat  device  in  which  visible 
information  is  displayed  by  elec¬ 
tronically  controlling  the  move¬ 
ment  of  liquid  crystal  molecules. 
Liquid  crystals  are  actually 
liquids:  they  possess  the  optical 
properties  of  crystals. 

A  number  of  different  LCD 
devices  are  known  but  the  most 
commonly  used  today  is  called 
the  “twisted-nematic”  LCD. 
This  device  is  formed  bv  sand- 

4 

wiching  the  liquid  material 
between  two  glass  plates,  each 
having  a  thin,  transparent  con¬ 
ductive  coating  on  its  inner 
surface  and  a  polarizing  film  on 
its  outer  surface.  When  placed 
agains  a  bright  reflector,  the 
device  appears  white  in  the  field 
off  condition.  Application  of  an 
electric  field  across  the  two 
plates  causes  the  molecules  to 
turn  into  the  direction  of  the 
field,  thereby  changing  the 


white  to  black.  By  selectively 
etching  various  patterns  in  the 
conductive  coatings,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  all  types  of  ' 
black  characters  (eg.,  digits, 
letters,  pictures)  on  a  white 
background. 

I  hope  this  definition  is  helpful 
to  you  and  to  your  readers. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Castellano. 
President 

Stanford  Resources.  Inc. 

San  Jose.  Calif. 

( Stanford  Resources  is  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  LCD’s — Editors) 

Pleased  with  LTE 

To  the  Editor: 

Congratulations  on  a  terrific 
introductory  issue! 

You  have  created  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  publication,  which 
pulls  together  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  leisure  electronics  in  one 
place  — a  neat  trick,  and  it  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  understand  this 
new  industry. 

LTE  should  become  a  “bible” 
for  producers  and  marketers  in 
the  leisure  electronics  field.  It 
was  needed! 

Jeri  Turpin,  vice  president 
Lewis  &  Associates 
Los  Angeles 

We’re  interested  in  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions.  Write  to 
Leisure  Time  Electronics,  124 
E.  40th  St..  New  York .  N  Y. 
10016. 
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Justin/Conic  acquires  Wicely  Corp. 

manufacturer,  recently 


NEW  YORK —Justin  Conic, 
Inc  exclusive  distributor  m  the 
ITS  for  Conic  International. 
Hong  Kong  has  acquire^  the 
Wicely  Corporation  of  Jersey 

City.  N.J.  . 

Wicely  is  a  major  electronic 

repair  company  whose  roster  of 
clients  is  said  to  include  the  most 
well-known  names  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  and  toy  industries.  The 
firm  employs  52  skilled  techni¬ 
cians  in  its  modern.  60.000 
square  foot  facilities. 

Jack  Winters,  vice-president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Wicely.  assumes  the  additional 
responsibilities  of  vice-president 
of  Justin. 

The  addition  of  Wicely's 
service  program  to  our  expanded 
marketing  mix  means  there  is 
not  an  account  in  the  country  we 
cannot  reach  by  offering  the  cost 
efficiencies  of  a  factory  direct 
program  with  the  follow  through 
of  a  domestic  operation.’’  says 
Ed  Steele,  president  of  Justin/ 
Conic. 

Conic,  a  major  consumer  elec¬ 


tronics 

reached  an  agreement  in  pnn 
ciple  to  acquire  a  majority  equity- 
position  in  Justin  Products,  a 
New  York  marketing  firm. 

Magnavox  moves 

KNOXVILLE.  Tenn.— The  Mag- 
navox  Consumer  Electronics 
Company  has  completed  its 
move  to  a  new  $7  million 
headquarters  in  Knoxville.  For 
the  past  50  years.  Magnavox  had 
been  headquartered  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

The  move  was  made  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  company’s  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  engineering  operations 
with  its  sales,  marketing  and  de¬ 
signs  groups,  according  to  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Meinken,  Jr.,  Magna¬ 
vox  president.  He  says  the  new 
facility  will  eventually  have  500 
employees. 

Magnavox’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  complex  is  presently  lo¬ 
cated  in  Greeneville,  Tenn., 
while  other  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  are  located  in  Jefferson  City, 
Tenn.  and  Arden,  N.C. 


DELUXE  FOOTBALL  KICKOFF — Chicago  Bears  All-Pro  running 
back  Walter  Payton,  shown  with  Tiger  Electronics  vice-president 
marketing  Bill  Pasco,  will  be  featured  in  a  fall  print  ad  campaign  for 
the  firm 's  Deluxe  Football  game. 

Exar  expands  wafer  fab  facilities 


Pioneer  launches  laser  optic 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y.-U.S.  Pio- 
neer  Electronics  Corp.  recently 
launched  its  new  laser  optical 
videodisc  system  in  the  Syracuse 
market. 

The  company  also  plans  to 
introduce  the  system  in  the 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul;  Dallas/ 
Fort  Worth  and  Madison,  Wise, 
markets,  expanding  to  approxi¬ 
mately  four  additional  markets 
“every  60  to  90  days.” 

Suggested  retail  price  for  the 
system  is  $749,  while  compatible 
videodiscs  are  designed  to  retail 
from  $5.95  to  $24.95. 

U.S.  Pioneer  has  established  a 
subsidiary,  Pioneer  Artists,  to 
develop  videodisc  programming 
with  a  special  emphasis  on 
stereo  music,  cultural  and  family 

VI DCOM  opens 
September  29th 

CANNES,  France- The  6th 
MDCOM.  International  Video¬ 
communications  Market,  will  be 
held  at  the  Palais  des  Festivals 
here  September  29th  through 
October  2nd. 

According  to  show  manage¬ 
ment.  VIDCOM  '80  will  fill  all 
five  floors  of  the  Palais  with  more 
than  250  exhibitors  featuring 
videocassette  and  videodisc 
equipment,  video  related  equip- 
mem.  materials,  services,  video¬ 
text  equipment  and  two  full 
\  tIoors  of  programming. 


entertainment,  says  Ken  Kai, 
executive  vice-president.  He 
notes  that  at  present  more  than 
160  programs  are  available, 
ranging  from  such  full-length 
feature  films  as  “Coal  Miner’s 
Daughter’’  and  “Saturday  Night 
Fever’’  to  famous  sports  events 
and  “how  to’’  educational 
series. 


SUNNYVALE,  Calif. -Exar  In¬ 
tegrated  Systems  has  completed 
expansion  of  its  bipolar  and 
integrated  injection  logic  wafer 
fabrication  facilities. 

According  to  Dr.  Alan  Gre- 
bene,  senior  vice  president, 
Exar’s  newly  completed  fabrica¬ 
tion  facilities  provide  an  added 
capacity  of  1,000  wafers  per 
week.  This  additional  capacity  is 
dedicated  to  custom  wafer  fabri¬ 
cation  to  clients’  specifications. 

Grebene  contends  the  new 
wafer  fabrication  facility  will  be 
a  “stand-alone  profit  center. 
There  is  great  market  demand 


for  custom  wafer  fabrication  that 
is  geared  to  quick  turnaround 
and  responsive  to  customers 
needs,”  he  says.  “Exar  fills  this 
market  niche  by  serving  custom 
ers  that  specify  devices,  supply 
the  masks  — and  leave  the  rest  to 


us. 


Exar  is  also  expanding  its 
process  capabilities  into  both 
metal-  and  silicone-gate  CMOS 
areas.  The  CMOS  production 
line  (currently  under  construe 
tion  at  Exar’s  Sunnyvale  facili 
ties)  is  scheduled  to  be  com 
pleted  and  in  production  b\ 
December  of  this  year. 


Mattel  Electronics  delays  Intellivision  keyboard 


HAWTHORNE.  Calif.  -  Mattel 
Electronics  has  delayed  national 
distribution  of  the  keyboard 
component  of  its  Intellivision 
Home  Video  System  until  the 
beginning  of  1981.  The  item  will 
be  test  marketed  this  fall,  says 
the  company. 

Mattel  states  that  the  move  is 
being  taken  to  assure  “adequate 
product  availability,”  and  to 
“provide  time  for  a  test  market 
to  gain  experience  with  retailer 
support  and  service  programs  “ 
This  was  done  with  the  master 
component  of  the  system,  which 
was  introduced  late  in  1979. 
points  out  the  company 

IntHhvision's  masier  compo. 
"  '  anf  cartridges  offer  a 

vane.y  of  game  play  and  learn- 
mg  exper’ences.  After  test  mar- 
^tmg  m  vanous  key  cities,  this 
egment  of  the  system  was  put 
■nto  national  distribution  i„  ?h  ‘ 
spring  of  1980  the 

A 


personalized  programmed  cas¬ 
settes,  increases  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  system  by  providing 


individual  interaction  with  the 
computerized  unit  for  personal 
enrichment  and  self-education 
programming  in  the  home. 


Duracell  plant  nears  completion 


CLEVELAND.  Tenn. -The  Bat- 
tery  Technology  Company,  a 
division  of  Duracell  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.,  is  expanding  its  facilities 
here  with  construction  of  a  new 
107,000  square-foot  building  in 
Northeast  Industrial  Park. 

According  to  Richard  J.  Ho¬ 
gan,  facilities  planning  manager 
the  new  building  is  near  comple¬ 
tion  and  will  provide  additional 
space  lor  the  firm's  growing 
battery  business. 

Plant  manager  Edward  Batto- 
cchio  notes  the  new  plant  will  be 
used  to  house  a  blister  packag 
ng  operanon  for  the  batteries, 
tor  general  warehousing  and  for 
offices  and  labor  atone!  of  the 
Equipment  Development  and 
Fac"t«cS  Planning  and  En 


gineering  Groups. 

Duracell  has  also  establishe 
a  major  new  operation  in  Lj 
Grange,  Ga.  to  manufacture  it 
high-performance  batteries.  Thi 
new  operation  is  housed  in 
170,000  square-foot  facility  form 
erly  occupied  by  Seamco  Sport 
ing  Goods  Company.  Duracell  i 
a  subsidiary  and  Seamco 
division  of  Dart  Industries,  lm 

President  and  chief  execute 
officer  Peter  G.  Viele  reports  th< 
LaGrange  plant  is  being  extd> 
sively  renovated  and  that  ,K" 
and  existing  equipment  **ill 
installed  with  an  initial 
ment  of  approximately  $b  1111 , 
lion.  The  plant  modifications  am 
equipment  installation  nia\ 
completed  bv  January  1* 
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Sony  unveils  single-unit  video  camera-cassette  recorder 


NEW  YORK  -  Sony  Corporation 
of  America  has  unveiled  a  proto¬ 
type  of  a  single-unit  video 
camera -cassette  recorder  which 
is  to  be  provisionally  called  a 
Video  Movie  unit. 

Although  the  new  product  is 
not  expected  to  be  on  the 
commercial  market  until  1985, 
the  firm  says  it  decided  to  reveal 
the  prototype  of  the  compact 
unit  in  order  to  invite  other 
technically  qualified  manufac¬ 
turers  to  discuss  ways  to  arrive 
at  a  common  video  cassette  and 
video  recording  format. 

According  to  Sony,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  video  technology 
for  consumer  use  is  the  packag¬ 
ing  of  a  color  video  camera  with 
a  video  recorder  in  one  portable 
unit.  Ever  since  Sony  marketed 
the  first  tape  recorder  in  Japan 
in  1950,  the  company  has 
continued  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  magnetic  recording  and 
imaging  technology  to  arrive  at  a 
video  unit  that  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  in  compactness  to  an  8-mm 
sound  movie  camera. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  UNIT 

The  Video  Movie  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  a  micro-size,  solid  state 
charge-coupled  device  (CCD) 
camera  employing  a  single  semi¬ 
conductor  chip  and  a  “super- 
small'  videocassette  recorder. 
The  total  weight  of  the  unit, 
including  battery  pack,  is  ap¬ 
proximately  4.4  pounds. 

The  unit  takes  advantage  of 
magnetic  recording,  which  al¬ 
lows  for  easy  recording,  play¬ 
back,  or  erasing  of  images  and 
sounds.  The  compactness  of  the 
Video  Movie  makes  it  as  easy  to 
operate  as  an  8-mm  movie 
camera,  says  the  firm.  It  can  be 
combined  with  a  Home  Editor 
for  transferring  the  images  and 
sound  onto  any  of  the  video¬ 
cassette  formats  now  in  use, 
namely  the  Beta  format,  the  U- 
matic,  and  others. 

The  edited  Video  Movie  re¬ 
cording  on  videocassette  can  be 
viewed  on  any  TV  set  and  the 
user  can  also  view  the  Video 
Movie  recording  directly  on  any 
TV  set  through  the  Home  Editor. 
The  system,  therefore,  can  be 
expected  to  enhance  video 
equipment  already  in  the  hands 
of  present  customers,  reports 
Sony. 

Sony  says  that  because  it  is 
desirable  to  make  these  types 
of  videocassette  tapes  available 
throughout  the  world  when  the 
system  is  put  to  practical  use  in 
1985  (just  as  8-mm  movie  films 
have  common  specifications), 
ibe  firm  is  inviting  manufac¬ 
turers  technically  qualified  in 
video  to  discuss  ways  to  arrive  at 
a  common  videocassette  and 


video  recording  format. 

According  to  Sony,  consider 
able  time  will  still  be  required  to 
arrive  at  the  final  version  of  the 
system,  and  more  technical 
development  is  still  required  in 
some  details.  However,  the 
announcement  and  suggestion 
were  made  in  order  to  achieve  a 
major  future  goal  in  the  video 
industry,  says  the  firm. 

Sony’s  single-unit  camera-cas¬ 
sette  recorder  is  equivalent  in 
compactness  to  an  8-mm  sound 
movie  camera. 
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■  handbook  gets  warm  welcome 


Stern 


Bentkover 


primarUv  involved  with  electronic  games,  this  is  not 

leisure  electronics  we  will  be  co\ering.  rtirrher 

With  this  issue,  we  begin  a  vitally  needed  process  o 
educating  those  buyers  who  recently  became  involve  .  o 
thinking  of  getting  involved,  in  the  video  and  in-home  co  p 
markets.  Only  in  their  infancies,  these  electronic  systems  are 
destined  to  have  an  enormous  impact  on  our  entire  way  o  1  e  vm 
onlv  a  few  years.  These  product  categories  are  related,  but  they  a  so 
have  separate  sets  of  merchandising  problems  that  must  e 

confronted  bv  their  respective  buyers. 

That’s  where  we  believe  LTE  can  help,  because  LTE  is  a 
merchandising  publication.  We  intend  to  cover  these  categories 
separately,  in-depth,  on  an  ongoing  basis.  We  will  be  regularly 
conveying  successful  merchandising  techniques  to  the  entire 
industrv,  so  that  its  members  can  realize  the  fullest  potential  of  an 
enormous  growth  opportunity. 

While  we  view  ourselves  as  a  retailer's  handbook,  we  also  warmly 
welcome  comments  and  suggestions  from  other  segments  of  the 
industry  —  manufacturers,  manufacturers'  representatives,  distribu¬ 
tors,  OEM  suppliers  and  inventors.  All  are  vital  resources  in  this 
important  educational  process,  as  a  new  marketplace  takes  shape  and 
becomes  more  clearly  defined.  We  are  pleased  that  so  many  industry 
persons  have  already  identified  with  our  goals,  and  have  graciously 
cooperated  by  providing  thoughts,  ideas  and  hard  facts  that  should  be 
of  great  value  and  interest  to  our  readers. 


We  have  personally  gone  through  the  extraordinary  numb, 
n«-s  LTE  has  received  to  both  its  editorial  and  advert, 
content  and  can  see  the  extremely  broad  base  of  its  retailer  aud.e, 
i  ncludes  not  only  the  traditional  mass  merchants,  sue! 
department  stores,  discount  stores  and  variety  stores,  bur  elect: 
specialty  shops,  radio.  TV  and  audio  equipment  dea  ers.  photogr : 
dealers '  computer  retailers  and  distributors  of  leisure  elec,, 
products.  All  have  indicated  a  desire  to  learn  more  about  this  gro  , 

As  the  industry  grows,  and  the  number  of  outlets  handling  , 
products  multiplies.  LTE  intends  to  be  a  vital  source  of  inform, 
to  buyers  on  products,  sources  of  supply,  new  technology,  eft. 
tive  merchandising  techniques  and  manufacturers  promot; 
plans.  LTE’s  proposed  publishing  schedule  for  1981  will  involve 
issues:  our  Winter  CES  issue;  a  Spring  issue;  our  Summer  CES 
and  a  Fall  merchandising  issue.  With  the  further  growth  of 
industry,  our  publishing  schedule  will  increase. 

If  you  recognize  the  need  for  other  executives  in  your  organic 
[q  receive  this  publication,  and  be  exposed  to  the  valu 
information  and  ideas  that  appear  in  it,  please  fill  out  the  subscri; 
form  contained  in  this  issue.  Send  us  the  names,  titles  and  duti- 
all  persons  who  you  believe  can  benefit  from  reading  LIE  regul 
If  you  are  a  manufacturer,  send  us  the  names  of  buyers  who  you 
should  be  reading  LTE,  and  we  will  see  that  they  also  recer 
publication. 

Thank  you  for  letting  us  become  a  part  of  the  electronics  indu 
We  value  our  relationship  with  you,  and  hope  we  can  continue  to 
a  constructive  part  in  that  relationship.  —  Harvey  Stern  and  Ste 
Bentkover,  Co-Publishers 


Education  spurs  video,  computer  sales 


Schulman 


Citelli 


Emerging  video  and  personal  computer  products  are  opening  ud  new  Cnm 

dimensions  in  home  entertainment  and  personal  lifestyles  Thev  offer  f  munu  ations  seem  good,  and  a  solid  foundation  is  being  lai- 
retailers  an  immense  opportunity  to  gain  ongoing  sales  of  both  °rm,dable  future  business, 
hardware  and  software.  But  sales  and  profits  will  come  primarily  to 
those  who  best  understand  these  developing  markets,  and  their  sne- 
cial  merchandising  challenges.  ^ 

A  number  of  merchants  already  see  a  direct  link  between  electronic 
games  and  personal  computers.  As  a  result,  they  are  using  handheld 
and  video  games  as  lead-ins  to  stimulate  consumer  interest  in  more 
sophisticated  computers.  They  and  other  computer  retailers  confirm 
that  m-store  demonstration  is  vital,  because  i,  provides  hands-on 
involvement  that  becomes  an  educational,  as  well  as  a  sales,  tool 
ui  t  around  technologies  that  remain  in  constant  change  the  new 
video  and  computer  products  require  constant  educationfl  efforts  in 
ordei  to  make  them  more  understandable  and  saleable 

stale  All  down  the  line- from  manufact^et  t  dUtribuLr” 

retailer  infmH„m(,r_^ . .  .  ,  .  -  «  uisinoutor 


..  -  **''**•  *'*<niui<n_iurer,  to  distnhumr 

reader,  to  consumer-accurate,  up-to-date  information  is  needed  to 

tep  these  markets  growing  intelligently  and  properly. 

1  he  alert  retailer  must  stay  aware  of  rh#»  A.(t 

...mpulers  presently  being  marketed.  He  also  must  keepTrack  of'h 

much  and  wha,  kind  of  software  is  available  for  each  system  h  " 

’  U  U,Urnate  a«raaiveness  of  computer  systems  will  depend 
consumers  can  do  with  them.  aepenU  on  what 

i  *  °l  a  wide  selection  of  software  also  holds  a  m- ’ 

ke%  to  future  growth  of  the  VCR  and  videodisc  markets  w  ^ 

en;rv  'he  major  film  studios  into  the  mXi  Lue  i 

'  "'•are  ,s  appearing  now  than  ever  before.  Packagina  „f  ^de° 
pmducis  has  improved,  adveriising  is  increasine  and  mo  ‘ 
^promotional  materials  are  being  Inade  a”5Z  tr  ZlZ Z? 


~  uvv.111  guUU 

formidable  future  business. 

The  two  incompatible  \  CR  formats  now'  in  use  each  have 
a  erents.  because  each  offers  different  competitive  features  b 
t  e  personal  computer  area,  the  retailer  must  know  his  cun'. 

*  ,.ifnCej  n  ^r<^er  to  know'  w'hich  hardw'are  and  software  to 
busing  V*  .c°d'sc  cal^gory.  which  is  expected  to  provide  >ig: 
between  ^  Ke  years’  a  major  marketing  battle  is  shapu 
systems  ^rouPs  firms  offering  different  incomp 

superiorirv  eTt'  ProiT|otional  expertise  rather  than  techno, 
Consequentlv^  e  more  important  in  establishing  domm 
facturers’  Dm  reUl  ers  be  called  upon  to  evaluate  n 

systems  thev  w;?|ll0na  Pro8rams.  to  determine  which  s\>  v 
establish  comnetiti^^fr'  W‘U  the  P,anned  advertising  eito 

tkS  —•  -  . . 

video  machines  is  th-  1  **m^arity  between  in-home  compute 
and  videodisc  svst  ^  ^  cater  to  distinctly  personal  need.-" 
<beir  home  emenu;  S  3  °W  consumers  to'  individually  deu 
select  programs  tha^ftn 1  fa^'  In  home  computers  allow  t|!i 
Products,  then  you  a  •  Partlcuiar  needs.  As  a  retailer  oi 
education  business  ‘nvolved  in  the  personal  entertainnic-m 
should  be  able  to  offer^  knovv  what  your  consumers  "'llU 

var>  so  widely  ^  var,ety  of  product,  because  persona! 

Wilh  today’s  specialr. 

n.ev%  Pr°ducts,  a  revoluriftSl0,CS  P‘oneering  methods  ol  -selliog 

u  ri“ist  as  revolutionar\  IT  mercbandising  is  taking  [dace  1 

Milton  Schijl  1  Pr°ducts  that  spawned  it 

_  Schulman,  Editor  and  Hob  CUM,  Associate^ 


EVERY  YEAR  THERE’S  A  NEW 
YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO  MISS  IT! 


*1977  MATTEL  ELECTRONICS®  FOOTBALL 

*1978  MILTON  BRADLEY  SIMON™ 

*  a  c\-ic\  a  oti  r  riKiOTriKiTM 
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name  that  tune 


4  A  A 


IgA  Castle  Toy  Company  (401)  849-7750 


Source  TOY  &  HOBBY  WORLD’S  Toy  Hit  Parade 


Circle  No.  5  on  product  card 
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RCA  to  boost  SelectaVision 


line  with  $lOm  ad  campai 


V£\\  YORK  —  RCA  Corporation 
reported!'  plans  to  spend  more 
than  $10  million  next  vear  to 
advertise  hardware  and  software 
for  its  new  SelectaVision  video¬ 
disc  line. 

A  coordinated  advertising 


campaign  for  both  the 
and  software  is  scheduled  0 
launch  the  line  in  spring.  1-  1 
This  will  be  followed  by  separate 
advertising  for  hardware  at* 

software.  ... 

*  *  High- visibility  TV  and  print 


••ill  be  used  as  "primarc  media 
in  the  program,  according  to 
Pat-id  Heneberry,  staff  vice 
president  director  of  marketing 
for  SelectaVision. 

RCA  sai*s  it  expects  to  have 
sold  200.000  SelectaVision  sets 


■gn 

and  2  million  disc  nr-> 
late  19S1  with  about  *v 
more  units  sold  to  cons 
Zenith  Radio  Corp  ar  / 
other  licensees  as  v* 
Toshiba 
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A//  electronic  games  have  chips  t 
But  thats  where  the  slmilai 
Because  some  electronic  *7^ 
dant  play  very  well,  and  sow*  1 
have  strong  promotion  one 
are  so  unknown  they  just 
shelves,  and  some  can  t  be  oe  ,v^ 

when  you  need  ^ 
But  when  all  the  chips  ' 
theres  one  company  you  can  dep*1 

^  far  electron^  ^ 

,  ®ur  quality  Is  known  thrpug'O^ 
ndustry.  Even  when  we  have  a  gonlt  % 

.  °  big  seller  we  continue  to  up9‘ c  * 

mpr ove  If,  using  smarter  chips  and  9  v ^ 


LEISURE  TIM  I  ELF  CTRONTCS.  Fall  19*®  * 


-fCWtS  announce  it  will  carrv 
Select  a  Vesica  in  its  Christinas. 
:*»>!  catak'-c  and  a. so  will  sell  a 
*~de  assort— :en:  of  software 

tTTFVSrv  F  CATALOG 

Selects  Vision  s  mtrodoctoiy 
catalog  is  expected  to  list  ISO 
:tdes  out  of  some  400  committed 
recent  months,  in  contracts 


in 


between  the  firm  and  various 
entertainment  companies 
United  Artists  has  licensed  100 
films  for  Select a\  >:on  and  Para¬ 
mount  SI.  MGM  and  CBS  have 
also  signed  up  for  a  substantial 
number  of  titles,  which  mil  be 
promoted  separates  as  part  of  a 
omt  marketing  venture  between 
those  companies. 


Titles  due  on  Select  a  Vision 
discs  some  time  next  vear  are 
said  to  include  such  movies  as 
Paramount  s  Saturday  Night 
Fever.  ’  "Grease  and  God¬ 
father  I  and  U."  plus  United 
.Artists  Rock\  and  '  Semi- 
Tough  All  are  presently  avail¬ 

able  in  videcassette  format 
Heneberrv.  who  previously 


headed  RCA  Musk  Service  s 
record  tape  c  ub  sa\s  a  similar 
disc  dub  mil  be  established 
there  are  enough  owners 
of  the  svstem  The  RCA  record 
club  has  its  own  advertising 
buaget  estimated  a:  more  than 
$5  million 

£  LTE  s  Resde-  Sc— tire  C<ri 
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Our  electronic  games  are  heavily 
promoted  with  award-winning  com¬ 
mercials  that  are  real  stoppers.' 

Ai  the  end  of  last  year,  many 
electronic  games  were  still  an 
the  shelves  of  retail  stores. 

Entex  Electronic  Games  so  Id  out. 

This  year,  we  have  15  games  in 
our  line.  We  brought  out  more  new  m 
electronic  games  than  any  other  company* 

VVe  have  the  most  sports  games.  The  most 
two-player  games.The  most  full-field  games. 

ntex  lectronic  Games  are  the  ones  you  can 
depend  on.  1 

And  you  can  bet  your  chips  on  that. 

(2  IT  SJtSmT  >OC  303-  *  Co"*>'°"  ^  90220 

Circle  He  4  on  product  cara 
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VCR  sales  advance  59  pe 


rcenf  in  first  six  months  of  j98() 

video  camera  . 


Continued  from  Page  1 
used  in  color  and  with  sound,  for 
later  viewing:  record  the  pro¬ 
gram  being  watched;  record  one 
program  while  another  is 
viewed:  or  record  automatically 
as  a  timer  activates  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Adding  to  consumer  choices 
are  instant  home  movies  made 
with  a  camera  accessory,  and  a 
broad  selection  of  pre-recorded 
cassettes.  Programs  available 
include  recent  and  classic 
movies,  cartoons,  selections 
from  earlier  television  broad¬ 
casts.  musical  and  stage  per¬ 
formances.  and  X-rated  films. 

Both  blank  tape  and  pre¬ 
recorded  cassettes  are  sold  in 
the  two  incompatible  formats 
now  on  the  market,  Beta  and 
VHS,  because  machines  of  one 
type  cannot  play  cassettes  de¬ 
signed  for  the  other. 

The  Beta  format,  developed 
by  Sony  and  used  in  its  Beta- 
max,  also  is  employed  in  models 
from  Aiwa.  Fisher.  Sanyo,  Sears, 
Toshiba,  and  Zenith.  The  VHS 
(Video  Home  System),  originat¬ 
ed  by  JVC,  was  adopted  by 
Matsushita  for  its  Panasonic  and 
Quasar  brands  and  by  Akai, 
Hitachi,  GTE  Sylvania,  Magna- 
vox,  Mitsubishi,  RCA  and  Sharp. 

ANNOUNCE  SEVERAL  FORMATS 

Despite  industry  pronounce¬ 
ments  that  only  one  format  can 
survive  in  the  consumer  market¬ 
place,  several  others  have  also 
been  announced.  Toshiba  has 
shown  three  versions  of  its 
endless-loop,  fixed  head  LVR 
(longitudinal  video  recorder), 
which  eliminates  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  parts  used  in  other 
video  recorders.  First  introduc¬ 
tion  will  be  to  commercial 
markets,  with  samples  coming 
possibly  as  early  as  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  a  consumer 
version  is  to  follow,  depending 
upon  demand.  Additional  incom¬ 
patible  systems  that  may  be 
introduced  as  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  are  from  Funai  and  BASF, 
although  the  BASF  LVR  is  not 
presently  planned  for  produc¬ 


tion. 


In  a  proposal  for  a  common, 
worldwide  format,  Sony  this 


Videocassette 
Recorder 
Market  Shares 
by  Format: 


Media  Statistic*.  Silver  Springs.  MD 
(Media  Statistic*  poll*  10.000 
household*  monthly  as  part  of  its 
Mediatrend  radio  audience  poll* 
report*  ) 


summer  unveiled  a  one-pie 
color  videocamera  and  cassett 
recorder  that  can  be  used  wit 
its  companion  Home  Editor  or 
playback  and  editing  with  any 
VCR  format,  Beta,  VHS,  or  U 
Matic,  which  is  Sony’s  system 
used  in  commercial  and  educa¬ 
tional  applications.  Called  Video 
Movie,  the  lightweight  (4.4 
pounds)  system  combines  a  one- 
chip  CCD  camera,  super-small 
VTR,  and  micro-cassette  with 
metal  tape. 


EXPAND  HOME  USE 

“This  development  will  ex¬ 
pand  the  use  of  the  home  VTR,” 
explains  Sony’s  Chairman  Akio 
Morita,  emphasizing  that  ‘‘it  is 
an  addition  to  the  Betamax  or 
other  VTR,  not  a  substitute  and 
is  more  competitive  with  the 
8mm  home  movie  market.’ 
Production  is  not  scheduled  until 
1985,  but  the  announcement  was 
made  early  to  allow  time  for 
reaching  a  “universal  stand¬ 
ard,”  he  explains. 

Although  the  Beta  format  was 
the  first  introduced  for  home 
use,  the  VHS  system  now  is 
dominant  in  sales  and  is  showing 
a  steadily  increasing  advantage. 
VHS  claimed  more  than  67 
percent  of  the  market  in  the 
January-March  period  this  year, 
up  10  percent  from  the  previous 
year,  according  to  a  survey  by 
Media  Statistics,  Silver  Springs. 
Md.  The  Beta  market  share 
dropped  to  just  over  32  percent 
this  year  from  almost  43  percent 
in  1979’s  first  quarter. 

Among  the  various  brands  in 
each  format  there  are  differences 
hi  features  and  in  cosmetics. 
Scanning  and  special  effects 


are 


the  highlighted  functions  in  this 
year’s  models.  Betascan,  which 
provides  fast  access  to  any 
portion  of  a  tape,  operates  at  20 
times  the  normal  speed  on  Sony 
machines,  while  Toshiba  offers 
Superscan  at  40  times  norma 
speed.  Quasar  has  introduced 
two  models  with  high  speed 
picture  search,  and  General 
Electric’s  Video  Scan,  available 
on  one  model,  is  10  times 
normal,  forward  or  reverse.  RCA 
also  offers  10-times  speed. 

Earlier  competition  between 
brands  involved  extending  play¬ 
back  time  from  the  original  one 
hour,  and  now  many  models  can 
record  or  play  for  up  to  six 
hours.  Some  offer  a  choice  of 
2/4/6-hour  recording  on  the 
same  units. 


OTHER  DIFFERENCES 


Programmability  is  another 
area  of  difference.  Usually  add¬ 
ed  to  higher-priced  models,  this 
feature  permits  the  setting  or 
programming  of  the  machine  to 
record  several  programs  auto¬ 
matically  over  a  period  of  as  long 
as  a  week,  allowing  the  owner  to 
record  shows  while  he  is  away  or 
asleep.  Some  models  provide  for 
unattended  recording  of  up  to 
five  programs  on  different  chan¬ 
nels  at  different  times  over  a 
seven-day  period. 

The  lirst  VCR  with  stereo 
capability  was  introduced  by 
Akai  at  the  June  Consumer  Elec¬ 
tronics  Show.  The  two  sound¬ 
tracks  of  the  unit  can  be  used  for 
bilingual  recordings,  which  can 
be  switched  from  one  to  the 
other  during  playback. 

Other  competitive  features  on 
various  models  in  both  formats 
include  remote  control,  either 

seal  u  a"  fun«i°ns.  quick 
scan  at  three  times  normal  speed 

SCan  at  half  the  usual 
forward  speed,  frame-by-frame 

advance,  audio  dubbing.  e,ec 

tcomc  tunmg  and  touch  control 

systems^*5  ind  P°rtable 

deuil  in  a  future °issuc-d  m°re 
■o  the  area  of  li„t,  '  comPete 

they  become  ®  oree‘tfh,‘  S° 

able,  and  on  —  ■  -  V  porl 

the  t 


am  special  features  of 
-ameras.  Toshihc  •  .  .  01 

out  the  firg*  ”a  ls  bringing 

•"■St  automatic  focusing 


camera.  which 
itself  for  picture  sharPn(.  d'u*« 
shooting  a  moving  obj  **<•„ 
same  model  also  has  a  1 
lens,  requiring  only  S*  *j*hi 
compared  with  the  loo  Lu* 
Lux  usually  needed  f  l° 
recording.  r  vidr0 


Sony  is  using  2/S.jnch 
con  picture  tubes  fn  T'n' 
fidelity  and  sharpness  \  C°,0T 
new  color  video  cameras  ^ 
JVC  notes  that  its  most  r  m 
lightweight  model  also 
pact  with  the  biggest 
sion  less  than  one  foot 
Featured  on  some  video 
eras  are  zoom  and  macro  le; 
some  motor-driven;  elec 
viewfinders;  remote  control 
ability;  low  power  consum 
for  longer  periods  of  us, 
three-way  power  supply  tha 
be  used  with  rechargeable 
teries,  an  AC  adapter,  or  ar 
battery  cord. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  r  -j 
ware  and  cameras,  blank  -dpe 

are  in 


f 


and  video  accessories 


Videocassette 
Recorder  Sales 
to  Dealers 


If  rate  of  increase  over  last  year 
continues. 


Electronic  Industries  Association  (EIA)I^| 


essential  part  of  merchant  - 
this  revolutionary  product 
gory.  Ken  Kohda,  vice-presi  er 
and  general  manager  oi  1 
major  tape  manufacturer 

mates  the  size  of  this 
blank  tape  market  at  15  n>'  ,0' 
units,  two- thirds  \HS  an„ 
third  Beta.  He  anticip- 
growth  to  65  million  blai 
settes  annually  by  ^ 
1980s,  with  the  total  sp  - 
among  VHS  at  40  million.  bc 
at  20  million,  and  othei  it 
at  5  million. 

The  list  of  accessories^ 

tinues  to  grow  as  firms 
new  ways  to  add  convenie^ 
enjoyment  to  video  ^  ^ 

Among  available  ex"a*harg 
power  adapters,  batte 
ers,  cassette  storage  am  h[:, 
systems,  energy*sa' 
for  indoor  camera  UM 
connector  cables.  ,u‘" 

JVC  is  Introducing 
system  components  ^ 

add  to  the  flexibility  0  ^ 
portable  Vidstar  V  t.  ■„ 
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VCR  sales  advance  si 

-kSC  «' ’S££ is  ,he 


nificontly  i"  «rst  ha'f 

gril*|CM  #  .  ir  Myerson  states^ 

than  an  hour.  r„nuired 


of  year 


Continued  from  Fogt  . 

adapter  combines  the  unc 
of  a  T\’  tuner  timer  with  those  of 
a  power  adapter  and  a  battery 
charter,  converting  AC  power  to 
DC  and  recharging  the  batters 
pack  in  onlv  90  minutes.  It  has  a 
12-channel  pre-tunable  elec 
tronic  tuner  for  off-air  T 
recording  and  a  10  day  preset  to 
record  programs  unattended.  A 
power-adapter/battery  charger 

converts  household  power  to  DC 
and  can  charge  two  battery 
packs  in  one  session. 

Akai  now  offers  a  Tele-Cine 
adaptor,  a  simple  device  for 
transferring  film  and  slides  to 
videocassettes.  The  video  trans¬ 
fer  device,  retailing  at  $89.95, 
allows  for  editing  of  home 
movies  or  interspersing  film  and 
slides  for  a  multi-media  effect. 
Narration  or  music  also  can  be 
added  to  the  finished  product. 

Selling  this  new'  family  of 
video  products  to  the  consumer 
of  the  80s  is  quite  different  from 
selling  and  merchandising  fami¬ 
liar  products,  although  the  tw'O 
factors  most  mentioned  by  suc¬ 
cessful  dealers  — adequate  in¬ 
ventory  and  knowledgeable  sales 
staff— are  not  new  retailing 
techiques. 


NEED  NEW  THINKING 

“Consumers  of  the  80s  will 
have  to  be  treated  individually  in 
order  to  make  the  sale,  and 
that  means  new  thinking,  new 
techniques  —  a  change  from  mass 
merchandising  to  people  mer¬ 
chandising.”  maintains  Lud 
Huck,  marketing  manager  for 
General  Electric  television.  He 
believes  there  must  be  “a 
:hange  from  aisles  to  boutiques; 
:rom  clerks  to  salesmen  to 
:ounselors;  a  change  from 
standardized  to  individualized 
products;  from  fixed  hardware  to 


Portable  VCR  from  Magnavox — 
Circle  No.  199  on  product  card. 


Retailing  "pronloIed  by 

concepi  being  l  nrojec- 

Advent.  whic  n°  "  jj  video- 
tion  TV  but  pb»"s  disc  under 
cassette  and  probably  ^ 
i(s  label.  "When  people 


walk 

its  label.  »**-*•  '_■(  them  to 

inA0y°WOWe:  Tf  somebody 


cav  WOW  .  **  M,  ,  >s 

•  md  asks  where 

comes  in  and  .  doing 

the  raw'  tape  y  ^  advises 

something  wron^’  Dresi- 

Bernie  Mitchell.  Advent  pres. 

dent. 

SUPPLIES  LITERATURE 

The  Advent  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  includes  staging  events 
customers  to  experience 
drama  of  a  theatrical  Prese" 
tion,  developing  a  s°ftwa 
library  to  meet  every  tas  e, 
preparing  a  dramatic  10-minu 
show.  To  this  are  added  satura¬ 
tion  radio  announcements 

backed  up  by  print,  a  trained 
salesperson  who  can  sell 
entire  system  or  a  single  compo 
nent  as  a  starter,  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  literature  on 
all  the  company’s  products. 

One  way  to  establish  a  video 
center  within  a  store  is  with  the 
‘‘instant  video  department 
from  United  Video  Buyers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Fairfield,  N.J.  “It  s 
much  more  than  a  display  — it  s  a 
department  for  showcasing  and 
demonstrating  video  cassette 
recorders,  disks,  cameras,  tapes 
and  accessories,”  says  Max 
Meyerson,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

The  department  consists  of  a 
four-section  module,  made  of 
wood  and  walnut  veneer,  which 
can  be  expanded.  Measuring  16 
feet  long  and  2V£  feet  high,  the 
module  can  be  assembled  in  less 


JVC  Vidstar  VHS— Circle  No. 
202  on  product  card. 
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Sanyo  VCR  5050—  Circle  No.  201 
on  product  card. 


than  an  is  required 

0nlyh°pnenush  mounted  lighting 
f°r  m  and  outlets  for  demon- 
SyS,.einB  equipment-  There  are 

raJsric* 

‘t- «:,rir.=' r; 

wood  Cant-.  P  Vender  that 

standing  ,  square  feet 

requires  only  three  sq 

cominuousty  With  a  ^  inch  ^ 

holdslttm-aurre^nd  displays  200 

tapes  and  cassettes  behtn 
locked  doors.  "The  intent  is  to 
bring  the  product  to  the  people . 
not  fhe  people  to  the 
says  Alfred  Landau,  Home 
Theater/VCI.  The  displays  are 
available  through  distributors. 

Harvey’s  Audio,  on  45th  Street 
in  New  York  City,  has  been 
drawing  customers  into  the  store 
with  a  working  unit  in  a  large 
window  fronting  the  street. 
Passersby  see  their  own  picture 
being  taken  by  the  camera  and 
instantly  played  on  the  TV 
screen. 

“Now  Playing”  is  the  mar¬ 
quee  sign  surrounded  by  flash¬ 
ing  lights  at  the  Jordan  Marsh 
videocassette  theatre  in  the 
Boston  store.  The  working 


camera  and  TV  screcn 


in 


thi 


case  near  an  escalat0r  ni' 
attracts  shoppers,  wl>’  a^in 
inside  the  theatre  to  see 
seats  in  front  of  a  p, 
projection  TV  set.  The 


®^tion 


set  up  as  a  separate  enteZK 
merit  and  education  sectio  ^ 
also  showcases  a  disc  ^  anfl 
Magnavox  Odyssey  u 
and  Mattel  Intellivision 


CUSTOMERS  LEARN 

In  Southern  California 
Video  Store  looks  like  a 
room  instead  of  a 


shop  f 

hardware,  and  customers  sir 
comfortable  sofas  as  they  j 
about  new  video  possibilities 
At  Columbia  in  Chicago 
specialty  video  store,  success 
comes  from  having  knowledge 
able  salespeople  on  hand  and 
wide  selection  of  video  nv 
chandise.  Customers  pass 
bank  of  television  sets  and  g0  , 
a  screening  area  to  compare 
equipment  and  try  out  cameras 
Merchandising  VCR’s,  and 
their  accessories  and  software 
admittedly  requires  care  and 
creativity.  The  promise  for  re¬ 
tailers  who  learn  to  sell  and 
display  these  items  properly  is 
that  they’ll  be  getting  a  share 
a  business  predicted  to  be  as  big 
in  the  80s  as  the  automoh; 
industry  was  at  its  peak.  —Ki 


Quasar  Video  Tape  Recorders — 
Circle  No.  203  on  product  card. 


Akai  A ctiVide o— Circle  No.  -  n 
on  product  card. 
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Say  consumers  prefer  cassettes 

w—  "  Some  60  percent  of  VC» 

owners  said  they  would  not  "  1 
to  purchase  a  disc  system, 
percent  show'ed  interest  in 

Lj  O  favors 
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General  Electric  VHS  VCR—Cir -  Toshiba  LVR—  Circle  No  20 * 

cle  No.  204  on  product  card.  product  card 


Sony  Belamax  Circle  No.  198  RCA  SeteclaVision- Circle  No 
on  product  card.  200  on  product  card. 


WELLESLEY,  Mass. — Consum- 
ei  s  who  do  not  yet  own  video 
playback  equipment  prefer 
VCRs  to  videodisc  systems  by  a 
ratio  of  more  than  three  to  one, 
according  to  a  new  survey. 

The  survey  was  part  of  a  study 
made  by  Venture  Development 
Corp.  Among  its  other  findings 
were  that  20  percent  of  potential 
uyers  indicate  an  interest  in 
both  VCR  and  videodisc  sys¬ 
tems.  Twenty-three  percent  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  one 

system  or  the  other,  but  not  for 
both. 


percem  snowcu 

formats  and  8  percent  t^"1 

one  system  over  another. 

Analyzing  the  study,  Xtm111 
says  it  means  manufactun 

must  target  their  produk 
toward  persons  wanting  onlv  1,1 
kind  of  system,  or  toward  tlm 
wanting  both.  The  study  b>u. 
that  VCR  owners  have  a  gre# 


interest  in  owning  both 


- %  ...  v  - . ^ 

systems  than  do  persons 


currently  owning  VCRs 
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It  s  sort  of  unfair  to  compare  our  Tomytronic*  Tennis  player  to  a  real  tennis  Dlaver  After  *11  *  ^  ■  ,  ..  k  * _ 1  a 

couple  of  hours  of  playing,  while  our  Tomytromc"  Tennis  player  will  keep  going  Otherwise^hfJ  ennis  p  dyer  w^L?etAto^it£!Ii* 
player  can  serve  and  move  from  side  to  side  in  the  backcourt  or  at  the  net  So9can Thm vtr  fe  V6rV  C?mpdr^le  A  ^  ^?r  new 

electronic  game  i.  so  reahsttc  ,fs  almost  uncanny  No.  to  mention  betng  a  lot  of  tun  T^S' %£%£$& oi  Tomy's^sMndmg U 


THIS  TENNIS  PLAYER 
CAN  SERVE,  HIT  DEER 

PLAY  THE  NET  AND  MOVE 
ALL  OVER  THE  COURT. 
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Videodisc  manufacturers  prepare  marketing  battieplans 


A  marketing  battle  is  shaping  up 
for  next  vear  as  three  groups  of 
major  firms  go  into  national 
distribution  with  three  incom¬ 
patible  versions  of  the  videodisc 
—  an  item  expected  to  be  the 
biggest  consumer  product  since 
color  television. 

There  are  predictions  that  as 
many  as  4  million  videodisc  units 
will  be  sold  annually  by  1985  and 
9  million  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  That  kind  of  unit 
volume,  at  a  price  of  S500  per 
unit,  translates  into  annual  sales 
of  $2  to  $5  billion  for  hardware 
alone. 

Add  to  that  the  discs  them¬ 
selves.  priced  at  probably  $10  to 
$30  each,  and  the  total  category 
volume  is  considerably  more. 

NATIONAL  INTRODUCTION 

RCA  plans  to  introduce  its 
CED  (capictance  electronic  disc) 
system  nationally  in  January, 
and  Zenith  and  Sanyo  will  bring 
out  their  versions  of  the  RCA 
system  later  in  the  year.  Magna- 
vox  and  U.S.  Pioneer  already  are 
selling  the  Philips  optical/laser 
system  in  selected  cities,  sched¬ 
uling  broader  distribution  next 
year.  General  Electric,  Mat¬ 
sushita  Electric  of  Japan  (with 
Quasar  and  Panasonic  brands  in 
the  U.S.),  Victor  Co.  of  Japan, 
and  THORN  EMI  of  England  are 
proposing  jointly  owned  ven¬ 
tures  to  introduce  the  JVC  VHD 
(video  high  density)  system  to 
the  U.S.  market  before  Christ¬ 
mas  next  year. 

Like  a  phonograph  record,  the 
videodisc  is  a  playback-only 
device  — the  user  cannot  make 


cle  No.  207  on  product  card. 


Pioneer  LaserDisc—  Circle  No. 
20S  on  product  card. 


his  own  recordings.  The  video¬ 
disc  reproduces  video  and  audio 
images  through  a  television  set 
just  as  the  phonograph  record 
reproduces  audio  with  a  turn¬ 
table  and  speaker  system.  Un¬ 
like  the  universal  audio  platter, 
that  can  be  used  on  any  turn¬ 
table,  the  videodisc  can  be 
played  only  on  the  system  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

This  incompatibility  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  perform  the  same  basic 
function  points  to  marketing 
clout  and  software  as  the  key 
factors  in  the  intense  competi¬ 
tive  battle.  Right  now,  each  of 
the  proponents  maintains  that 
its  system  will  prevail,  and  each 
represents  powerful  manu¬ 
facturers  experienced  in  the 
consumer  electronics  business. 

“We’ll  win  this  poker  game,” 
states  Roy  H.  Pollack,  RCA 
executive  vice-president,  adding 
that  “RCA  is  confident  it  has 
developed  the  most  cost-effec¬ 
tive  system  for  a  videodisc 
market.  SelectaVision  is  the 
most  extensive  consumer  en¬ 
gineering  and  product  develop¬ 
ment  program  in  RCA’s  history, 
exceeding  even  the  effort  ex¬ 
pended  to  bring  color  television 
to  market  a  quarter  century 
ago.” 

Speaking  about  the  Philips 
system,  Ken  Kai,  executive  vice 
president  of  U.S.  Pioneer,  main¬ 
tains  that  “We  are  confident 
that  the  laser/optical  player  and 
its  superior  technology  will 
ultimately  emerge  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  videodisc  system  for  the 
American  consumer.  In  our 
demonstrations  to  consumers 


General  Electric  VHD  System — 
Circle  No.  210  on  product  card. 
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RCA  SelectaVision  Videodisc 
Player — Circle  No.  209. 


last  year,  they  told  us  they 
wanted  the  best  technology  and 
not  just  a  low-priced  player.” 

From  the  VHD  camp,  Ludwig 
A.  Huck.  marketing  manager  for 
General  Electric  television, 
states  “The  VHD  hardware 
system  combines  the  best  of 
both  of  the  currently  announced 
competitive  disc  systems  — the 
advantages  of  the  optical  system 
without  the  higher  costs,  the 
potential  economies  of  the 
grooved  capacitance  system 
without  the  feature  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Our  perspective  is  that  the 
planned  videodisc  ventures  are 
the  ones  which  meet  all  the 
requirements  for  success.” 

DIFFERENCE  IN  POSITIONING 

One  difference  in  marketing 
philosophy  already  is  apparent. 
The  RCA  and  GE/Matsushita/ 
JVC/EMI  group  position  the 
disc  player  as  a  comparatively 
inexpensive  mass  market  prod¬ 
uct,  while  Magnavox  sees  it,  at 
least  currently,  as  an  item  for 
the  upscale  buyer.  Suggested 


retail  prices  now  quoted  are  $500 
or  under  for  the  RCA  system, 
$795  for  MagnaVision,  and  $749 
for  the  Pioneer  model.  The  GE 
product  is  expected  to  sell 
somewhere  in  between. 

“The  videodisc  buyer  is  not 
the  average  color  television 
buyer,  he  is  the  same  customer 
who  will  spend  the  extra  dollars 
for  wire,  wheels  on  his  car,” 
maintains  Ken  Ingram,  senior 
vice  president/marketing  for 
Magnavox,  which  introduced 
MagnaVision  last  December  in 
selected  cities.  “The  disc  custo¬ 
mer  wants  to  be  entertained  at 
home  — but  on  his  own  terms.  He 
wants  state-of-the-art  and  qual¬ 
ity  entertainment,  and  he’s 
willing  and  able  to  pay  the 
price.” 

Many  types  of  entertainment 
and  educational/informational 
discs  are  being  prepared.  The 
extent  of  the  software  issued, 
and  the  timing  of  their  avail¬ 
ability,  should  play  important 
parts  in  shaping  the  direction  of 
the  videodisc  market. 


6020  INVADER  FROM  SPACE 

*  Firing  Button  and  Intercept  Control 

*  Electronic  Battle  Sound  Effects 

*  Automatic  Digital  Scoring 

*  Three  Playing  Speeds 

*  Large  Clea  Display  That  Shows  Ail  The  Action 
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Circle  No  7  on  product  card 


«  leisure  time  ELECTRON!* >.  Fan  ^  proves  aid  to  retail  sal^ 

Variety  of  video  so  —  ctore.  Software  brings  Deonlf*  * 


had 


Continued  from  Page  1 
business.  In  the  past  we 
onlv  chocolate  and  vanilla  to  sell. 

31  flavors  anci 


the 


now  we  have 
that  s  a  lot  better. 

As  each  studio  enters 

‘  each  has  to  play  a 

be- 

As  a 


market. 

higher  card  than  the  one 
fore.”  adds  Moffet.  "A 
result,  we  are  getting  progres¬ 
sive^  more  attractive  and  more 
important  movies  in  video¬ 
cassette  form.  Consumers  ha\e 
more  to  select  from,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  will  spend  more. 

Previously  “adult”  films  re¬ 
presented  a  heavy  proportion  of 
videocassette  sales,  because 
they  were  more  generally  avail¬ 
able.  However,  a  number  of 
blockbuster  movies  are  now  be¬ 
ing  marketed  in  tape  form, 
along  with  a  broad  selection  of 
classic  films.  As  a  result,  the 
percentage  of  adult  film  sales 
has  fallen  to  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  market,  even  though  the 
total  number  of  such  titles  sold 
remains  about  the  same. 

ADVANCE  RELEASE  DATES 

Recognizing  that  the  still- 
infant  home  video  market  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  source  of  future 
revenue,  movie  studios  are  in¬ 
creasingly  advancing  the  release 
dates  of  their  latest  movies  for 
videotape.  ”1  think  in  the  next 
five  or  six  months  we’ll  see 
videocassettes  released  at  the 
same  time  the  movie  is  re¬ 
leased,”  says  Roy  Douglas, 
president  of  BCR  Video  Dis¬ 
tributors,  Brookpark,  Ohio. 

The  studios  want  to  get  the 
product  to  the  market  faster,  and 
this  makes  sense,  because  the 
latest  titles  are  the  ones  that  sell 
best.” 

This  observation  is  confirmed 
by  Perry  Kopf,  manager  of 
Video  Cassettes  Unlimited,  a 
video  specialty  store  in  Larkspur, 
Calif.  “I  carry  anything  that’s 
newly  released,  he  states. 
Kopf’s  store  stocks  about  300 
titles  at  a  time,  displaying  them 
all  on  shelves  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter,  with  the  jackets  facing  out. 

Packaging  helps  sell  the 
movie,  Kopf  declares. 

However.  Kopf  feels  consum¬ 
ers  are  confused  about  why 
certain  titles  are  released  while 
others  are  not.  “We  find  75 
percent  of  our  sales  are  made 
on  impulse,  because  consumers 
just  don’t  know  what’s  avail- 
ble.  So  they  come  into  a  store 
like  mine  to  find  out.  Consumers 
are  eager  for  the  new  titles.  Very 
few  are  members  of  video 
clubs -they’d  rather  get  their 
cassette  locally,  and  they’d 
rather  get  it  now,  rather  than 
mail  away  for  it.” 

Kopf.  who  advertises  in  local 
newspapers,  estimates  that  50- 


Videocassette  display  at  The 
Video  Shack,  New  York  City. 

60  percent  of  his  regular  custo¬ 
mers  first  came  into  his  store  to 
examine  available  software  be¬ 
fore  buying  a  tape  recorder.  And 
while  they  may  have  originally 
thought  of  using  the  VCR 
primarily  to  record  from  the 
television  set.  “they  now  seem 
to  be  thinking  of  it  more  as  a 
primary'  source  of  home  enter¬ 
tainment.” 

About  95  percent  of  the  tapes 
carried  in  Kopf’s  store  are  in  the 
VHS  format,  because  that  seems 
to  be  the  dominant  system 
owned  by  consumers  in  his  area. 
Kopf  and  his  partner  choose 
which  titles  to  stock,  receiving 
up-to-date  information  from 
their  distributor.  “If  it’s  a  dog 
movie,  I  won’t  stock  it,”  he  says. 
“People  who  want  it  can  always 
order  it.  I  find  that  I  can  carry  on 
my  business  without  stocking 
several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  inventory  that  doesn’t  move.” 

LIKE  PERSONAL  APPROACH 

With  only  about  two  percent 
Of  the  U.S.  population  presently 
owning  VCRs,  there  are  still 
relatively  few  video  specialty 
stores.  “We  feel  VCR  users 
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store,  sonwaic  brings  people 
into  the  store  again  and  again.” 

Douglas  finds  that  not  only 
has  the  quality  of  videotape 
titles  improved,  but  that  the 
studios  are  investing  more  for 
packaging,  promotional  mat¬ 
erials  and  advertising. 

MORE  P-O-P  AVAILABLE 

“There  are  more  posters 
available,  more  pamphlets,  more 
counter  displays,”  he  says. 
“Also,  everybody’s  come  up 
with  a  bona  fide  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  program.  Even  the  adult 
tape  producers  have  developed  a 
lot  more  posters  and  nicer 
catalogs  — things  that  are  geared 
toward  the  consumer.  In  the 
past,  you  would  get  just  a  dealer 
catalog  and  that  was  it.” 

Promotional  materials  are 
especially  important  because 
manv  consumers  do  look  at 

J 

software  before  investing  $1,000 
for  a  video  tape  player,  notes 
Douglas.  “It’s  important  that 
the  consumer  knows  what’s 
available.” 

BCR’s  retail  accounts  include 
video  chains,  electronics  stores, 
record  stores,  camera  stores  and 
major  mass  merchants.  Some 
carry  only  software,  or  a  minimal 
amount  of  hardware.  Others 
added  hardware  after  initially 
stocking  software. 

Douglas  contends  that  retail¬ 
ers  can  enter  the  software  busi¬ 
ness  by  carrying  20  or  30  of  the 
top  titles,  and  special  ordering 
others  that  are  requested.  “We 
also  have  an  exchange  pro- 


VCR  i5  hooked  up  to  a  TV  at 
TEAM  Electronics,  Duluth. 

gram,  he  says.  “Twice  a  year 
we  w‘b  exchange  any  of  our 
dealers  slow-moving  titles  for 
newer,  more  current  titles.  This 
ensures  that  he  isn’t  stuck  with 
any  dogs.” 

Dealers  make  markups  run¬ 
ning  from  28-39  percent  on  soft- 
ware,  reports  Douglas.  These 
are  a  little  low  when  compared 
W|th  the  margins  on  some  other 
accessories,  he  admits,  but  are 
mgher  than  those  for  hard 
But  it's  a  matter  of  dong 
vo  lime  anti  supplementing  your 
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SHOW  BUSINESS  DECOR 

With  VCR  “you’re  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  business  that 
will  continually  expand.”  states 
the  electronics  buyer  for  a  major 
midwest  department  store  chain. 
“Eventually,  you  want  to  be 
come  the  headquarters  for  this 
new  thing— you  want  to  sell  the 
machine  and  have  consumers 
keep  coming  back  to  buy  the 
software.” 

This  chain  presently  displays 
five  different  VCR  machines  on 
its  floor,  with  a  television 
camera  hooked  up  to  take 
pictures  of  passersby.  This  pro 
cedure  has  added  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  to  the  departn 
says  the  buyer. 

The  chain  is  moving  carefulh 
with  software,  however,  earn¬ 
ing  a  minimal  number  ol  titles- 
A  rack  jobber  services  the  stores 
with  visits  every  two  week 8 
takes  special  orders 
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HV(jr  Dailx  Cue.  \eu  )  ork 
magazine,  the  Xew  York  Post. 
H  all  Street  Journal  and  regional 
editions  of  Time.  Home  I  ideo 
and  a  number  of  trade  periodi 

eals. 

The  firm  originally  ran  msti 
tutional  ads  but  now  is  incor 
porating  names  of  some  of  the 
more  popular  available  movie 


titles  into  its  advertising. 

In  California,  The  Video  Sta¬ 
tion  has  helped  its  160  *  ’ affi- 
liates’  go  into  business  by 
stocking  an  initial  200  titles  and 
building  up  to  500  or  600.  "We 
opened  our  original  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca  store  with  only  20  titles,  but  at 
that  time  there  was  only  one 
studio  in  the  ballgame,”  recalls 


Robert  Moffet. 

The  first  Video  Station  store, 
500  square  feet  in  size,  opened 
in  December,  1977,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Moffet  realized  a  net 
profit  of  $97,000  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  As  a  result,  the  firm 
began  setting  up  a  network  of 
affiliates  that  now  covers  the 
entire  country.  Moffet  thinks  it 


could  eventually  grow  to  500  or 
1,000  stores,  and  reports  interest 
in  the  concept  from  overseas. 

For  their  initial  investment, 
Video  Station  affiliates  are  put 
into  the  business  with  an 
inventory  of  software  and  hard¬ 
ware,  are  given  a  two-day  train¬ 
ing  course,  and  then  can  volun 
Continued  on  Page  18 
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Big  profits  for  you 


NEW  FROM  BRUNSWICK!  I  ne  great  /amici w-an  — 

right  at  home  with  Brunswick’s”  advanced  Circus  Home 
Pinball  game.  Featuring  the  next  generation  of  solid 
state  electronics,  super  graphics  playfield  and  back 
glass,  a  multitude  of  flashing  lights  and  19  circus  tunes 
and  tones.  Five  ball  game  for  up  to  4  players.  Six-digit 
memory  recalls  each  player's  position  and  keeps  high¬ 
est  score  recorded.  Double  and  triple  bonuses  -  Free 
ball  awards. 

IT'S  THE  CIRCUS  THAT  BRINGS  YOU  BIG  PROFITS!  Brunswick  is 
the  only  manufacturer  of  professional,  arcade  Quality 
home  pinball.  Solid,  durable  and  with  all  the  asked  tor 
exciting  features,  plus,  full  Brunswick  support  -  warranty 
program,  national  service  network,  traffic  bui  ing ^ 
and  point  of  sale  promotions.  Choice  of  Circus  Wagon 
Red  or  Wood  Grain  cabinets.  Get  in  on  the  big  profits 
u/it-U  DrnnCU/irl/  Hnmp  Pinhall  earnes  —  new  Circus 


Circle  No.  8  on  product  card 
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Video  software  with  only  about  2  million  new  ones  witll 


Continued  from  Page  17 
tarih  reorder  from  a  central 
warehouse.  The  warehouse 
maintains  an  inventory  worth  SI 
million,  says  Moffet.  “Our  affi 
Hates  order  from  us  because  of 
our  enormous  availability,  plus 
our  low  prices. 

Video  Station  stores  range  in 
size  from  400  to  1.000  square 
feet.  “In  the  entire  network.  I 
don't  think  we’ve  had  anyone 
doing  less  than  S60.000  in  their 
first  vear.  while  some  owners 
are  meeting  S200.000,’’  Moffet 
savs.  “In  fact,  a  majority  of  our 
people  have  opened  up  second, 
or  even  third  and  fourth  stores.” 

The  stores  sell  and  rent  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware,  and  also 
offer  such  special  services  as 
transferring  home  movies  to 
videocassettes,  complete  with  a 
musical  soundtrack.  ‘‘Our 
concept  is  that  we  are  a 
specialty,  one-stop  supermarket 
for  all  the  customer’s  needs  in 
video.”  Moffet  states. 

Video  Station  provides  each  of 
its  affiliates  with  “several 
thousand”  150-page,  custom¬ 
ized  catalogs  of  available  titles. 
These  are  given  out  or  mailed  to 
customers.  The  chain  also  for¬ 
wards  suggested  TV  and  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  the  stores  which 
have  been  “proven  winners”  for 
other  retailers  in  the  network. 

ENTHUSED  BY  VIDEODISCS 

Retailers  and  distributors  of 
videocassettes  are  enthusiastic 
about  another  big  market  they 
see  emerging  with  videodiscs. 
These  two  forms  of  home  video 
entertainment  will  “co-exist  be¬ 
cause  each  serves  a  different 
purpose,”  maintains  Moffet. 
“It’s  just  like  in  the  audio 
industry,  where  the  record  plat¬ 
ter  and  tape  are  coexisting, 
except  that  we  had  the  tape 
first.” 

Moffet  believes  it  will  take 
until  1985  for  videodisc  sales  to 
catch  up  w'ith  VCR  sales.  He  also 
notes  that  the  disc  format  has 
“several  drawbacks.  The  big¬ 
gest  is  that  it  will  not  record,  so 
it’s  not  the  same  toy  as  the  VCR. 
And.  right  now  the  disc  only 
plays  a  half  hour  at  a  time,  and 
you  have  to  change  the  platter  if 
the  movie  is  too  long.  But  we  do 
hope  the  disc  hits  big.  because  if 
it  does,  that  s  another  item  on 
which  we  can  make  money." 

The  midwest  department  store 
buyer  thinks  that  competition 
between  the  disc  and  video- 
cassettes  will  force  down  prices 
of  the  latter.  “When  disc  sales 
start  cutting  into  cassette  sales,  I 
think  manufacturers  will  find  a 
way  of  mass  producing  the 
tapes,  thereby  bringing  down 
their  prices.”  (At  present,  the 
same  time  is  needed  to  produce 


a  videotape  as  the  length  of  1 
movie  being  recorded,  and  h^s 
is  the  key  reason  for  cur 
price  levels.) 

While  (he  department  store 
buyer  feels  the  laser  v.deod.sc 
system  is  superior  in  quality,  he 
plans  to  make  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  RCA  SelectaVtsion 
system,  because  of  its  OVl er 
price  and  the  heavy  advertising 
scheduled  to  support  that 


system. 

SEEKS  ‘STANDARDIZATION’ 

BCR’s  Roy  Douglas  would  like 
to  see  a  “standardized”  video¬ 
disc  system,  with  the  laser 
system  used  as  the  standard. 
“Lasers  are  an  initial  step 
leading  toward  holograms,  and 
that’s  what  we  re  looking  foi 
eight  or  nine  years  dowm  the 
road— movies  on  holograms, 
he  asserts. 

As  far  as  the  two  types  of 
videocassette  systems  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Beta  and  VHS,  Douglas 
feels  each  offers  different  fea¬ 
tures  aimed  at  a  clientele 
seeking  these  particular  fea¬ 
tures.  “It's  similar  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  where  consumers  are 
given  a  chance  to  classify  their 
needs  and  can  buy  machines 
that  fit  these  needs.  Some 
people  may  wrant  to  use  their 
machines  as  an  adjunct  to  the  TV 
set,  to  tape  and  watch  program¬ 
mable  movies.  Others  will  want 
a  portable  unit  that  enables 
them  to  make  their  own  movies. 
It’s  not  a  big  problem,  because 
most  manufacturers  are  coming 
out  with  software  in  both 
formats.” 


Americans  owning  VCRs  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  why  bother  to 
get  involved  in  the  business  at 
the  present  time? 

‘  Because  it’s  already  a  sub¬ 
stantial  market.’’  declares 
Douglas.  “80  percent  of  present 
VCR  owners  buy  one  to  two 
tapes  per  year,  and  you're 
talking  about  four  million  tapes 
at  an  average  of  $50  retail  each. 
This  is  a  $200  million-a-year 
industry  in  its  infancy,  which  is 
already  a  pretty  massive  dollar 
amount.” 

Douglas  thinks  that  by  1984  50 
percent  of  Americans  will  own 
either  a  videotape  or  videodisc 
machine.  “The  players,  tapes, 
discs  and  cameras  are  going  to 
get  cheaper.  Already  VCRs  are 
being  built  directly  into  televi¬ 
sion  sets,  and  soon  people  w  ill  be 
trading  in  their  old  TV  sets  to  get 
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don  t  stick  them  with  a  lot  of 
inventory  they  don’t  need  \ 
Year  ago.  getting  into  this 
business  would  have  been  a  risk 
Right  now.  it’s  a  mild  invest 
ment.  In  another  year,  it’s  going 

to  be  a  mighty  good  invest 
ment!”  _ 
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Rochlis  leaves  Mattel  Electronics 


SANTA  MONICA,  Calif. -Jef 
frey  A.  Rochlis  has  resigned  as 
president  of  Mattel  Electronics, 
a  position  he  held  since  that 
division  of  Mattel,  Inc.  was 
formed  several  years  ago. 

Rochlis  has  become  a  partner 
in  MacroCosmos,  a  newly-creat¬ 
ed  licensing  and  marketing 
group,  located  in  Santa  Monica 
and  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
other  twro  partners  in  Macro- 
Cosmos  are  Dr.’s  Robert  and 
Holly  Thomis  Doyle,  inventors  of 
numerous  electronic  products, 
including  the  game  Merlin. 

Rochlis  says  that  MacroCos¬ 
mos  expects  to  receive  within  a 


few  months  “master  licensing 
rights”  from  “one  of  the  world's 
leading  telecommunications 
companies’  that  can  be  applied 
in  the  personal  computer  field 

At  that  time,  Rochlis  says,  the 
firm  will  launch  “an  aggressive 
sub-licensing  program”  aimed 
at  creating  a  “de  facto  world 
wide  standard  among  existing 
and  potential  computer  termi 
nal  communications  network 
data  base  and  software  sup 
pliers.” 

The  new  president  of  Mattel 
Electronics  is  Joshua  W.  Denham 
formerly  senior  vice-president  ot 
the  Mattel  Toys  division. 


Two  approaches  to  displaying  video  game  systems 


Two  different  approach - 
I  es  for  displaying  A tari 's 
video  game  system  are 
demonstrated  in  these 
photographs.  At  left, 
TEAM  Electronics,  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn.,  has  a  work¬ 
ing  unit  hooked  up  to  an 
accompanying  TV  set. 
A  special  sign  calls 
attention  to  the  display 
and  stresses  the  store’s 
commit  ment  to  video 
games.  At  right,  a  Toys 
R  Us  store  features 
Atari  game  cartridges 
pegboarded  on  an  end 
iap,  and  stock  boxes  of 
the  game -playing  units 
underneath 
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Diverse  group  of  merchants  now  sell  home  computers 


Continued  from  Page  1 

and  Scars  Roebuck.  But  home 


With  a  functioning  computer  in  the  background,  The  Program  Store 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  displays  a  variety  of  software  on  pegboards. 


computers  are  also  to  be  found 
television  and  stereo  stores, 
traditional  hobby  and  game 
stores,  business  machine  sales 
outlets  and  full-fledged  com¬ 
puter  boutiques. 

Each  chain  or  store  has  a 
particular  belief  as  to  why  this 
market  will  be  successful  in 
coming  years,  and  why  it  is 
important  to  be  recognized  now 
as  an  early  leader  in  the  home 
computer  marketplace. 

Personal  computers  have  ex¬ 
ploded  onto  the  scene  in  a  little 
over  three  years.  In  1977,  sales 
totaled  $100  million.  This  year, 
industry  experts  predict  sales 
will  reach  close  to  SI  billion 
dollars.  So  signfificant  is  the 
growth,  that  even  traditional 
computer  manufacturers  like 
Control  Data  Corp.  IBM,  DEC 
and  Commodore  have  all  open¬ 
ed,  or  will  open,  their  own 
chains  of  computer  outlets. 

CONSUMERS  HESITATE 

Computer  merchants  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
most  consumers  at  present  to  go 
shopping  for  these  systems. 
Arguments  against  buying  a 
personal  computer  (including 
contentions  that  they  are  only 
capable  of  filing  recipes  or 
balancing  checkbooks  —  two 
functions  that  hardly  require 
electronic  wizardry)  deter  im¬ 
pulse  buying,  as  does  the 
average  price  of  a  system. 

But  there  is  also  a  deep-rooted 
understanding  among  many  con¬ 
sumers  that  computers  repre¬ 
sent  an  inevitable  wave  of  the 
future.  Already,  personal  com¬ 
puter  owners  can  gain  access  to 
much  larger  data  banks,  sum¬ 
moning  up-to-the-minute  stock 
quotations  and  news  of  the 
world.  They  can  study  educa¬ 
tional  courses,  keep  tabs  of 
employee  records,  perform 
bookkeeping  roles  and  keep  an 
eye  on  inventory  control.  With 
electronic  mail,  banking  and 
shopping  already  in  place  in 
certain  areas,  and  expectations 
'hat  these  functions  will  all  soon 
be  available  on  a  universal  basis, 
personal  computers  become 
more  and  more  attractive. 

Indicating  the  market’s  attrac¬ 
tion  and  growth  potential  are  the 
experiences  of  such  retailers  as 
Ron  Brinegar,  owner  of  Lyon 
TV,  a  1,600  sq.  ft.  Zenith  sales 
and  service  dealership  in  So¬ 
nora,  Calif.  In  business  for  the 
past  48  years,  Brinegar  became 
a  computer  retailer  14  months 
ago.  And  though  Sonora  has,  in 
Biinegars  words,  “less  than 
3.000  people  and  one  stop 
light,  the  store  has  sold  “over 
$100,000  worth  of  personal 


computers”  in  that  short  time. 

Lyon  TV  stocks  Commodore 
Pet  computers  starting  at  $795 
retail,  on  a  ‘ 'one  to  show'  and  one 
to  go’  basis.  Brinegar  also  takes 
special  orders  for  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments  and  Atari  systems  and 
offers  a  selection  of  software, 
stocking  it  two  and  three  deep. 
In  addition,  he  offers  disks, 
printers,  computer  journals,  and 
other  peripherals.  Of  the  five 
people  w'ho  work  in  the  store, 
four  own  personal  computers 
and  their  own  knowledge  of 
computers  aids  in  their  sales 
efforts,  says  Brinegar.  The  store 
additionally  calls  on  some  local 
talent  to  develop  special  soft¬ 
ware  programs  for  those  who 
need  or  desire  them. 

Brinegar  reports  that  his 
present  computer  customers 
consist  of  80  percent  “educa¬ 
tion-oriented”  consumers,  15 
percent  hobby  tinkerers  and  five 
percent  from  the  business  field. 
Though  the  store  represents  the 
oldest  and  largest  Zenith  dealer¬ 
ship  in  Toulumne  County,  today 
one  half  of  its  daily  floor  traffic  is 
directly  attributable  to  computer 
trade,  says  Brinegar. 

EDUCATIONAL  SALES  GROW 

With  the  bulk  of  his  sales  in 
the  education  field  (Lyon  TV  has 
sold  computers  to  close  to  two 
dozen  colleges,  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools),  Brinegar 
sees  “a  tremendous  growth 
rate”  in  this  area.  To  exploit  it, 
he  offers  two  separate,  two-day 
workshops  for  teachers  and  a 
community  computer  open 
house  to  introduce  the  curious  to 
these  systems.  The  store  will 
also  give  away  a  free  computer 
as  a  back-to-school  promotion 
with  a  local  radio  station  this 
fall. 

Last  year,  Lyon  TV  ran  a 
contest  in  conjunction  with  a 
local  newspaper  and  radio  sta¬ 
tion  that  challenged  the  public  to 
beat  the  computer  by  picking  the 
winners  in  weekly  NFL  football 


games.  A  local  sportscaster  gave 
the  promotion  a  big  boost,  says 
Brinegar,  by  trying  to  outguess 
the  computer  every  Friday  dur¬ 
ing  his  broadcasts.  Brinegar 
wrote  the  prediction  program  for 
the  Commodore  CBM  and  distri¬ 
buted  two-color,  four-sided  bro¬ 
chures  to  promote  the  event.  He 
reports  that  contest  was  a  huge 
success. 

ADVERTISES  LOCALLY 

Harold  Shair,  vice-president 
of  The  Computer  Corner  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  does  not 
rely  on  any  heavy  promotional 
event  to  capitalize  on  computer 
sales.  Instead,  he  depends  on 
advertisements  on  local  radio 
stations  or  in  local  newspapers 
to  draw  customers  to  his  store. 

The  1,600-sq.  ft.  computer 
boutique  was  founded  four  years 
ago  by  Shair’s  wife  Harriet.  He 
recently  left  his  job  to  join  her  in 
operating  the  store.  Shair  is 
adamant  that  “a  computer  bou¬ 
tique  is  not  a  toy  store,  it’s  a 
business  store.’’ 

Shair  would  be  at  odds  writh 
those  wrho  say  personal  com¬ 
puters  fit  snuggly  into  the  home. 
He  contends  that  “every  com¬ 
puter  we  sell  has  some  justifica¬ 
tion— and  it’s  not  filing  re¬ 
cipes.” 

Shair  believes  “the  home 
computer  is  not  ever  really  going 
to  exist.”  Instead,  he  forsees 
“general  purpose  computers” 
dominating  the  market.  He 
notes,  however,  that  these  sys¬ 
tems  are  more  expensive  and, 
consequently,  this  takes  them 
out  of  the  home  market. 

The  Computer  Corner  stocks 
systems  across  the  board,  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  a  low  of  $  1 79  to 
a  high  of  $11,000.  Of  all  the 
manufacturers  wrho  have  intro¬ 
duced  personal  or  small  busi¬ 
ness  systems.  Shair  believes 
“the  only  one  who  did  it  right  is 
Radio  Shack.  Nobody  else  start¬ 
ed  their  product  at  $500  with  the 
potential  to  build  it  to  a  $4,000 


system  without  having  to  throw 
anything  away.” 

Besides  selling  printers,  mo¬ 
dems.  interface  cards,  books  and 
magazines,  The  Computer  Corn¬ 
er  offers  software  “from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.”  says 
Shair.  Prices  range  from  $7.95 
for  four  games  to  $1,300  for  an 
inventory  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  program. 

Consumers  who  frequent  the 
White  Plains  boutique  are, 
according  to  Shair.  intelligent 
middle  and  upper-middle  class 
residents  who  range  from  30  to 
50  years  in  age.  “Some  teen¬ 
agers  come  in,”  says  Shair, 
“but  we  only  consider  them 
seriously  when  they  come  in 
with  their  parents.  They  are  not 
encouraged  to  stay  around.  It's 
like  letting  kids  into  a  car 
showroom.” 

SYSTEM  IS  PROVIDED 

In  his  “showroom,”  Shair 
displays  a  Commodore  Pet  and 
an  Apple  system.  These  con¬ 
stantly  running  demonstrators 
are  provided  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  With  the  aid  of  Apple, 
Shair  also  runs  a  regular  semi¬ 
nar  for  business  people  who 
want  to  learn  to  program. 
“Apple  arranged  a  system  for  us 
to  use  and  provided  visual 
materials  for  the  seminars,”  he 
says.  “Very  few  people  offer 
service  warranties,  and  Apple  is 
the  only  one  wrho  is  very  good 
with  support  for  the  retailer. 

Francis  Ravel  claims  to  be 
“the  largest  Apple  dealer  in  the 
world.”  Ravel  is  president  of 
Olympic  Sales  Co.,  a  chain  of 
five  stores,  each  approximately 
2,500  sq.  ft.  in  size,  that 
specialize  in  office  equipment. 

Olympic  has  been  selling 
office  equipment  since  1958. 
With  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  small  computer  market 
centering  on  business  applica¬ 
tions,  Ravel  believed  adding 
computers  to  his  line  would  be 
an  asset.  He  calls  the  Apple  II 
“a  beautiful  item  to  sell.’  Ravel 
says  he  stocks  “about  $300,000 
w’orth  of  computer  equipment  all 
the  time,”  including  hardware, 
software  and  peripherals.  We 
move  them  52  weeks  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  five  stores, 
Olympic  has  a  large  warehous¬ 
ing  operation  and  a  worldwide 
mail-order  business.  Ravel  s 
sales  staff  is  well-trained  and 
instructed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
market  as  it  grows.  “I  send  all 
my  store  managers  to  the 
Consumer  Electronics  Show, 
he  says.  In  addition,  he  requires 
his  salesmen  to  have  a  good 
grasp  of  mathematics  and  or  a 
computer  of  their  own. 

Ravel  also  sends  his  staff  to 
Continued  on  Page  21 
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Continued  from  Page  19 
repair  and  maintenance  semi¬ 
nars  offered  by  Apple  or  Hewlett 
Packard.  'They  have  to  be 
smart,  agressive  and  hungry, 
with  some  knowledge  of  com¬ 
puters.”  he  declares. 

“It’s  very  important  that  they 
know  about  computers,”  Ravel 
adds.  “If  we  get  an  engineer  or  a 
professor  in  here  who  has  his 
own  company,  he  knows  what  he 
wants.  He  doesn’t  expect  to  find 
a  salesman  with  his  mouth  open, 
with  nothing  to  say.” 

Olympic  displays  computers 
on  27-inch  tables  with  accom¬ 
panying  chairs,  allowing  con¬ 
sumers  to  sit  and  actually  work 
the  machine.  Disks,  monitors, 
games  and  programs  are  readily 
available  to  the  consumer  who. 
once  he  has  started  to  fiddle  with 
the  machine,  is  then  approached 
bv  a  salesman. 

The  chain  carries  a  full  line  of 
software,  up  to  100  pieces  of 
each,  says  Ravel.  ‘‘We  re  not 
afraid  to  spend  money,”  he 
claims.  He  is.  however,  a 
cautious  businessman.  "We 
don’t  do  business  with  compan¬ 
ies  we  feel  may  go  out  of 
business.  Ravel  contends  he 
runs  D  and  Bs  on  questionable 
manufacturers  and,  “if  they  are 
weak  or  shaky,  we  won’t  touch 
them  with  a  20-foot  pole.  We 
discriminate.  We  don't  want  to 
take  a  chance.” 

In  addition  to  the  Apple  and 
HP  systems,  Olympic  offers 
Mattel’s  Intellivision  and  the 
Atari  800  systems,  aiming  to 
gain  sales  from  every  potential 
customer. 

USES  LOSS  LEADERS 

Word-of-mouth  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  us,”  says  Ravel.  “We 
are  very  competitive;  we  are 
street  fighters.”  He  says  the 
stores  carry  all  of  Mattel’s 
electronic  games  and  uses  loss 
leaders  to  attract  consumers. 
These  are  not  necessarily  com¬ 
puter  items,  either.  “Every 
week  1  feature  in  the  LA.  Times 
and  the  Herald  Examiner  ads  for 
blank  video  cassette  recorder 
tape  lor  RCA  and  Sony  systems 
below  dealer  cost,”  says  Ravel. 
“This  brings  them  into  the 
store,  and  before  you  know  it 
they  buy  a  VCR  or  a  computer.” 

Ravel  is  already  making  pro¬ 
motional  plans  for  the  day  he 
gets  his  hands  on  the  new  Apple 
HI  systems.  He  plans  to  do  a 
10,000  mailing  to  doctors,  den¬ 
tists.  lawyers  and  professional 
businessmen  and  have  his  sales 
force  follow  up  with  phone  calls 
or  personal  appearances.  He  is 
confident  this  group  will  be 
easily  sold  on  the  Apple  III,  with 
its  128  K  memory . 

I  he  Olympic  sales  president 


Computers  on  display  in 

sees  “a  tremendous  mortality 
rate  in  computer  stores,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  California  where  com¬ 
petition  is  keen.  He  predicts  that 
“50  to  60  percent  of  all  computer 
stores  will  die  if  they  only 
concentrate  on  computers. 
When  you  can  only  sell  a 
computer,  you’re  putting  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket.  You 
have  to  compete  with  a  guy  like 
me,  who  spends  $1  million  on 
advertising;  who  sends  out  a 
million  catalogs;  who  sells  a  lot 
of  different  products.  We  take 
away  their  business.” 

OPENS  NEW  CHAIN 

A  new  chain  of  stores  based  in 
the  mid-Atlantic  seems  to  be 
following  a  similar  course.  Called 
Games,  it  consists  of  eight 
stores  that  evolved  from  a  single 
test  site.  In  direct  response  to 
“public  demand  for  competitive 
electronic  entertainment  sys¬ 
tems,”  the  stores  offer  home 
video  games,  pinball  machines, 
handheld  electronic  games, 
foosball  tables,  strategy  board 
games,  computer  chess  and 
backgammon,  home  video  mov¬ 
ies  and  personal  computers. 

The  firm’s  president,  Thomas 
Haddaway,  reports  “there  is  a 
lot  of  competition”  in  his  area 
that  keeps  pricing  low.  Operat¬ 
ing  out  of  Cockeysville,  Md., 
the  chain  offers  the  Atari  400  for 
$599,  the  Atari  800  for  $999  and 
APF  s  Imagination  Machine  for 
$359.  “When  Mattel’s  Intellivi¬ 
sion  console  is  available,  we’ll 
handle  it  as  well.”  says  Had¬ 
daway. 

Three  units  of  each  computer 
are  stocked  at  all  eight  locations. 
One  demonstrator  with  a  printer 
and  all  accessories  plus  software 
are  constantly  operating.  Had 
daway  says  the  chain  is  “a  little 
heavier  in  software.”  stocking 
as  many  as  25  of  an  item  with 
prices  ranging  from  $13  to 
$49.95.  The  biggest  sellers  are 
in  the  areas  of  business,  educa 
tion  or  entertainment,  he  says. 

In  all.  there  are  10  square  feet 
of  display  area  devoted  to 
personal  computers  in  the 
stores.  In  the  rest  of  the  stores, 
one  full  wall  is  devoted  strictly  to 
commercial -sized  pinball  ma¬ 


Electron, cs  store,  Duluth,  Minn,  and  Lyon  TV,  Sonora,  Calif 


chines.  A  counter  area  features 

computerized  backgammon, 

checkers,  chess  and  other  hand¬ 
held  games  on  display.  In  the 
back  of  the  stores  are  TV  moni¬ 
tors  showing  various  versions  of 
video  games  from  Mattel,  APF, 
Atari,  and  Magnavox.  Racks  in 
the  middle  of  the  store  hold  elec¬ 
tronic  handheld  and  board 
games.  Another  counter  area 
holds  “pick-me-up”  items;  i.e. 
general  accessories,  batteries, 
and  movie  cases  for  \  CR  movies. 

CUSTOMERS  SPLIT  50-50 

Haddavcay  notes  that  his 
computer  customer  base  is  cur¬ 
rently  split  50-50  between  small 
businessmen  and  hobbyists.  He 
finds  in-home  use  very  limited  at 
this  point  but  believes  “a  good, 
solid  market  will  evolve  in  5 
years.” 

The  chain  promotes  heavily 
and  has  a  major  event  scheduled 
for  mid-September.  At  that  time 
Games  will  hold  a  Consumer 
Awareness  Show  at  a  26,000-sq. 
ft.  facility  on  the  Maryland  State 
Fair  Grounds.  Haddaway  pre¬ 
dicts  the  show  will  attract  50,000 
people  who  will  come  to  see  the 
chain’s  full  line  of  merchandise, 
as  well  as  representatives  from 
manufacturers  like  Atari.  APF. 
Avalon  Hill,  Milton  Bradley  and 
Coleco. 

Consumers  will  be  invited  to 
witness  hands-on  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  various  products  and 
participate  in  special  tourna¬ 
ments  and  drawings.  Local 
celebrities  will  also  be  on  hand 
and  plans  call  tor  live-remote 
broadcasts  from  the  Fair 
Grounds  by  local  radio  stations. 

FOURTH  QUARTER  ACTIVITY 

In  an  enviable  position  as  the 
fall  approaches  is  Raymond  E. 
Daly  IV,  president  of  The 
Program  Store  in  Washington, 
D.C.  For  while  retailers  admit 
sales  of  personal  computers 
don't  often  come  as  easily  as 
they  would  like,  they  find  that 
software  moves  well  and  quick¬ 
ly.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
true  in  the  fourth  quarter  when 
software  becomes  an  attractive 
and  useful  Christmas  gift,  Daly 
says  his  sales  of  softw  are  jumped 


percent  last  year  around  Christ¬ 
mas  time. 

In  business  since  the  fall  0f 
1979,  The  Program  Store  offers 
Atari  systems  and  plans  to  add 
Apple  in  the  near  future.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  store's  major 
item  is  software  and  Daly  can 
rattle  off  close  to  20  manufac¬ 
turers  in  a  minute’s  time  whose 
software  he  carries.  Prices  range 
for  the  most  part  between  S7.95 
and  $19.95  but  they  can  go  as 
high  as  $100.  The  store  tries  to 
keep  three  of  each  title  in  stock 
but  goes  as  deep  as  40  for  some 
best-sellers. 

SEES  DUAL  USAGE 

Daly  has  a  theory  on  personal 
computer  buyers.  He  contends 
that  “people  will  buy  one  for 
their  home  and  then  take  it  into 
their  small  business  for  applica 
tion  there  as  well.  My  whole 
theory,  he  says,  “is  that  the 
reason  a  lot  of  people  buv  these 
machines  is  because  at  one  time 
or  another  in  their  life  they 
were  doing  computer  program 
ming  and  they  re  not  doing  it 
anymore,  and  they  miss  it. 

He  says  the  market  is  broad 
ening  quite  a  bit.  More  and  more 
people  who  never  dealt  with 
computers  are  first  getting  into 
the  field.  The  software  market  is 
just  exploding.” 

Expansion  of  computer  *a^N 
will  be  greatly  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  a  broad  selection 
of  software.  Daly  holds.  He 
believes  it  is  most  important 
manufacturers  to  encourage 
people  other  than  themsel\ts 
w’rite  software. 

Backing  up  his  contention, 
contrasts  today's  consumer 
tudes  with  those  of  the  past, 
while  back,  members  ot 
puter  clubs  would  always  m 
ask  what  type  ot  micropro«.ts 
was  contained  in  the  system 
says  Daly.  “Now.  theii  !" 
question  is  What  program* 
available  for  the  compllU‘ 
We’ve  got  to  provide  enoirg 
programs  to  make  consume 
investments  in  computers  mc 
ingful  and  worthwhile. 

Use  LTE's  convent*'"! 

render  service  card 
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Manufacturers  offer  computer  for  many  interest  levels 


Continued  from  Page  1 

all  types  of  retail  outlets, 
ranping  from  electronic  spe¬ 
cialists  to  national  chains,  dis¬ 
counters,  department  stores  and 
hobbv  and  toy  stores. 

In  view  of  the  continually 
increasing  variety  of  computer 
products  and  their  growing 
sophistication,  the  retailer  who 
is  new  to  computers  can  become 
as  confused  about  selling  them 
as  the  consumer  often  is  about 
choosing  one. 

Today  there’s  a  computer 
model  for  every  level  of  interest 
and  knowledge,  and  for  users 
from  young  children  through 
scientists.  Many  are  designed 
for  use  by  the  entire  family. 
Education,  information  and  en¬ 
tertainment —  all  available  at  the 
user  s  convenience  — are  the  pri¬ 
mary  services  personal  com¬ 
puters  offer,  although  in  some 
cases  the  control  of  appliances 
and  household  security  are  other 
options.  Future  applications  like 
electronic  mail  are  being  tested, 
and  owners  continually  are 
discovering  individual  ways  their 
computers  can  help  in  managing 
personal  and  business  activities. 

Some  manufacturers  empha¬ 
size  one  type  of  user  benefit  in 
tailoring  a  computer  for  the 
market.  Education  with  fun  is 
the  theme  in  the  learning  aid 


Nixdorf  LK-3000— Circle  No. 
Ill  on  product  card. 


APF  Imagination  Machine  —  Cir¬ 
cle  No.  212  on  product  card. 


category,  which  includes  kiddy 
computers  from  Coleco  and 
Entex  and  handheld  learning 
aids  from  calculator  manufac¬ 
turers  like  Texas  Instruments 
and  National  Semiconductor. 
Retail  prices  range  from  $20  to 
$60. 

Entertainment  for  all  family 
age  groups  is  the  focus  of  the 
programmable  video  games, 
which  offer  some  familiarity  with 
the  way  a  computer  works  and 
usually  have  a  “computer  intro¬ 
duction’’  cartridge.  Examples  in 
this  group  are  the  Magnavox 


Odyssey  II,  Atari  Video  Com¬ 
puter.  Mattel  Intellivision  and 
Bally  Computer  System.  These 
use  pre  programmed  software 
and  usually  retail  at  just  under 
$200. 

ALLOWS  FOR  PROGRAMMING 

Games  plus  enough  computer 
capability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
many  families  come  with  the 
game/computer  units.  These 
can  handle  pre-programmed 
software  in  entertainment,  edu¬ 
cation.  and  other  areas,  and  also 
allow  the  owner  to  write  personal 


programs.  APF's  Imagination 
Machine  combines  a  game  com¬ 
ponent  with  a  computer  and 
allows  owners  to  add  accessories 
(known  as  peripherals  in  com¬ 
puter  jargon)  to  expand  its  use. 

Mattel’s  Intellivision  is  a 
game  unit  at  present,  but  a 
computer  component  is  in  devel¬ 
opment.  Introduction  of  the 
keyboard  for  computer  functions 
now  is  planned  for  January. 
Game/computer  retail  prices, 
without  peripherals,  start  around 
$500,  and  programs  go  for  $10  to 
Continued  on  Page  24 


More  Popular 
Than  Santa? 


Well,  on  Christmas  day. 

probably  not.  Otherwise, 

The  Amazing  Spider- Man 
actually  outdraws  Santa 
Claus  whenever  and  wherever  the 
two  make  "'in-person  appearances 
at  stores,  shopping  malls,  or  com¬ 
munity  events. 

What's  more.  Spider- Man  and  a  host 
of  other  Marvel  Comics  characters  are 
year-round  favorites.  One  low  -  cost 
space  buy  opens  the  door  to  Marvel's 
48.389.000  monthly  impressions 
(15,762,000  net  unduplicated  read¬ 
ers  ).  That’s  a  CPM  of  86c.  When  you 
r  consider  that  Marvel  Comics  yearly 
reach  an  incredible  77^  of  all  kids  in 
the  United  States  between  6  and  17. 
it's  easy  to  understand  why  advertising 
in  them  is  so  effective. 

Advertising  in  Marvel  Comics  might 
just  be  the  next  best  thing  for  toy  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  having  Christmas  365 
days  a  year — especially  for  products 
featuring  licensed  Marvel  characters. 
For  more  information,  contact. 
Vincent  Karp 
Advertising  Sales  Director 

marvel  comics  group 

575  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
212/838-7900 


MARVEL  COMICS  MEAN 

BUSINESS! 

Copyright  ©  1V80  Marvel  Comics  Group 
A  Div  ision  ol'  Cadence  Industrie-.  Corporation 


Panasonic  HHC— Circle  No.  213 
on  product  card. 


Circle  No  9  on  product  card 
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Retailers  sell  computers  wi 


th  demonstration,  education 


Continued  from  Page  2? 

$50.  depending  upon  content 

and  programmer . 

Sophisticated  board  games 
like  chess,  backgammon,  or 
even  bridge  can  be  played  by 
beginners  or  experts  on  single¬ 
purpose  game  computers  from 
Fidelity  Electronics,  Tryom  and 
Chafitz.  In  portable  or  tabletop 
stvles.  the  games  offer  both 
instruction  and  play  at  different 
levels  of  difficulty.  Checkers  is 
an  additional  option  on  some 
models,  and  Trvom  adds  bridge. 

In  other  single-purpose,  hand¬ 
held  computers,  consumers  can 
count  calories  with  the  Comus 
diet  computer,  check  biorhythms 
or  horoscopes  on  the  Kosmos 
units,  or  get  astrological  data 
with  Coleco’s  Zodiac.  These 
units  retail  for  up  to  $50. 

POCKET-SIZE  MODELS 

Portability  and  information 
storage  are  features  of  certain 
pocket-size  models  which  first 
were  introduced  as  language 
translators.  Data  is  stored  in  tiny 
capsules  or  modules  that  the 
user  snaps  in  and  out,  and  that 
also  are  being  used  for  other 
kinds  of  data  like  nutrition  or  a 
bar  and  wine  guide.  Except  for  a 
Nixdorf  model,  users  cannot 
program  the  modules.  Craig, 
Nixdorf  and  Texas  Instruments 
are  among  manufacturers  of  this 


type  of  computer  at  retail  prices 


85 


Mattel  Intellwision — Circle  No. 
218  on  product  card. 


Atari  Systems— Circle  No.  215 
on  product  card. 
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Ohio  Scientific  C1P 
214  on  product  card 


r*m 

Circle  No. 


its 

and 


of  around  $200  for  the  unit 
$25  to  $45  for  extra  modules. 
Casio  plans  to  introduce 
version  early  next  year, 
other  firms  planning  entries  are 
Sharp  and  Toshiba. 

HAVE  DUAL  USAGE 

Quasar  and  Panasonic  have 
similar  pocket-size  units  that  can 
be  used  separately  or  as  contro 
units  for  computer  systems  that 
will  fit  into  a  briefcase,  complete 
with  peripheral  equipment.  Used 
alone,  they  function  as  calcu¬ 
lators.  translators,  games  and 
sources  of  information.  All  of  the 
peripherals  are  modular  so  that 
the  systems  can  be  expanded  as 
the  user  desires.  Delivery  is 
slated  late  this  year  at  prices  not 
yet  announced. 

Another  variation  of  the  port¬ 
able  computer  is  the  ZX80  from 
Sinclair  Research  Ltd.  Intended 
for  use  in  the  home,  at  work,  and 
in  college  or  school,  this  item 
weighs  only  12  ounces  and  is 
used  with  any  television  screen. 
Program  storage  is  on  conven¬ 
tional  home  cassette  players. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  under 
$200 

Education  and  a  greater 
amount  of  computer  power,  plus 
games,  are  the  strong  points  of  a 
group  of  models  intended  for 
family  use  with  the  television  set 
or  a  separate  monitor.  Many  in 
this  group  also  double  as  small 
business  computers.  User-pro¬ 
grammable  and  with  more  mem¬ 
ory  than  game/computer  mo¬ 
dels,  this  group  includes  the 
Apple  II,  Atari  400,  Commodore 
PET,  and  Texas  Instruments 
99/4. 

SPECIAL  CAPABILITIES 

Each  has  special  features  and 
capabilities,  and  all  offer  a 
varied  list  of  pre-programmed 
software  with  business  applica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  appeal  to  family 
members  of  all  ages.  Accessories 
like  printers,  disc  memory  stor¬ 
age,  telephone  modems,  and 
light  pens  are  available  now-  or 
scheduled  lor  introduction  soon. 
Prices  at  retail  range  from  $795 
to  $1,200  for  basic  units. 

Computers  with  capabilities 
and  applications  directed  more 
to  the  experienced  user  or 
business  person  than  to  the 
family  novice  are  offered  by 
Compucolor  and  Ohio  Scientific 
and  by  the  Atari  800.  Retail 
prices  lor  the  basic  units  range 
from  about  $500  to  $1,200.  but 
the  cost  of  peripheral  equip 
ment,  usually  required  by  the 
buyer,  i  an  easily  double  or  triple 
the  initial  cost. 

Planned  specifically  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  scientist, 
engineer,  or  other  professional. 


is  a 
ze  of 


the  Hewlett  Packard 

portable  model  about  the  si 
a  large  typewriter.  It  incorpo 
rates  a  monitor  screen  and  has  a 
built  in  printer  which  can  pro 
duce  graphs.  The  unit  does  not 
play  games  (unless  an  owner 
decides  to  write  his  own  game 
program).  Suggested  retail  price 

is  just  over  $3,000. 

Although  sold  primarily  by 
factory  salesmen  or  through 
computer  specialists,  other  com¬ 
puters  are  available  that  can 
provide  the  home  user  with  as 
much  computer  capability  as 
desired.  These  models,  however, 
require  such  a  large  investment 
that  they  are  not  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  the  consumer  market. 

KEYS  TO  SALES 

Demonstration,  education  of 
the  consumer,  and  “hands-on 
experience  for  prospective  buy¬ 
ers,  backed  up  by  a  service 
program,  are  the  keys  to  com¬ 
puter  sales,  agree  successful 
retailers.  Apple  believes  so 
strongly  in  the  value  of  demon¬ 
stration  that  its  sales  agreement 
with  Apple  II  dealers  requires 
that  a  unit  with  a  demo  tape  be 
running  at  all  times  the  store  is 
open. 

Selling  the  attraction  of  the 
computer  games,  then  explain¬ 
ing  about  other  uses,  is  the 
technique  that  Team  Central, 
one  of  the  first  chains  to  offer  the 
Apple  II.  used  to  get  sales 
started  in  the  Minneapolis  area. 
Classes  in  computer  use  and 
clubs  for  purchasers,  offered 
free  or  at  nominal  cost,  are  other 
methods  tested  and  approved  by 
the  specialty  stores. 

Manufacturers  are  helping  to 
build  sales  interest  and  educate 
customers  with  advertising  in 
consumer  magazines  and  with 
network  television  commercials, 
as  well  as  with  local  merchandis¬ 
ing  support  through  point-of- 
purchase  displays,  dealer  ad 
materials,  and  brochures. 

Strong  back-to-school  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  on  TV  and  in  print  are 
scheduled  to  continue  into  the 
holiday  selling  season  by  Atari, 
Coleco  and  Texas  Instruments, 
among  others.  AFF  is  billing  its 
BASIC  (a  computer  language) 
tutor  cassette,  which  uses  the 
computer  in  a  step-by-step  learn¬ 
ing  experience,  as  “the  great 
closer”  for  its  Imagination  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Steady  release  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  new'  software  applica¬ 
tions  that  make  it  easy  for 
owners  to  learn  a  new  skill  or 
game  or  accomplish  a  new 
project  are  an  additional  means 
o!  stimulating  sales  in  the  store, 
both  of  the  software  and  of  other 
items. 

The  importance  of  return 


Quasar  Hand- Held— Circle 
217  on  product  card. 


No, 


Apple  II — Circle  No.  216  on 
product  card. 

visits  for  new  software  is  empha 
sized  by  Lynch’s  TV  in  West- 
point,  Ga.,  which  reports:  “We 
sold  three  television  sets  and 
two  refrigerators  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  to  customers 
who  came  into  the  store  to  buy 
an  additional  cartridge  for  their 
Magnavox  Odyssey  II.  Selling 
the  basic  unit  brings  repeated 
store  visits.” 

Locating  the  computer  center 
in  a  prime  area  of  the  store  is 
another  way  some  retailers  are 
promoting  computer  products. 
Gimbel’s,  New  York  City,  keeps 
attention  high  and  sales  brisk  by 
spotting  home  or  personal  com 
puters  in  an  electronic  center. 
Other  products  carried  in  the 
center,  which  has  a  “space  age 
decor,  are  handheld  electronic 
games,  TV’  games,  television 
sets,  calculators  and  digital 
watches.  Bright  lights  and  r\ 
screens  mounted  high  on  the 
wall  to  show  program  action 
attract  shoppers  like  magnets. 

MAKES  BUYING  EASY 

Making  it  easy  and  pleasant  to 
buy  a  computer  is  the  direction 
On  Line  Microcenters  is  taking 
in  its  plans  to  create  a  nius> 
market.  On  Line,  which  open11 
its  pilot  store  in  San  Jose,  Galib¬ 
in  June,  plans  a  chain  o 
franchised  stores  in  region-1 
malls  and  shopping  centers. 

“One  of  our  key  marketing 
techniques  is  a  store  design  that 
encourages  the  customer  to  hist 
encounter  friendly,  touchable 
items  such  as  handheld  gam< N 
and  gadgets  of  interest. 

John  Martin- Musuineci,  foundt^ 
Continued  on  Pa#e  - 
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electronic  games  pave  way  for  vertical  consumer  buys 

r't  nirre  » — *  « .  W 


elec- 


Bv  C.A.  (TONY)  CLOWES 

President 

Fnicx  Industries.  Inc. 

As  \%-e  enter  the  1980‘s 
rronic  games  have  clearly  be¬ 
come  a  star  sales  performer  of 
the  leisure  time  electronics  prod¬ 
uct  category-  This  has  happened 
in  just  three  years:  hence,  there 
is  some  speculation  as  to  the 
power  of  these  products. 

There  is  little  doubt  that 
without  the  conditioning  the 
consumer  was  exposed  to  w  ith 
TV  games  in  respect  to  both  play 
value  and  cost  acceptance,  hand¬ 
held  electronic  games  at  S20-S40 
would  not  have  been  as  readily 
accepted.  The  consumer,  in  fact, 
has  had  rapid  exposure  to  many 


1  i 


G.A.  (Tony)  Clowes 


factors  that  will  influence  his 
future  acquisitions  of  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  thus  the  future  of 
this  business. 

The  acceptance  of  the  $500 
and  up  personal  computer  is 
indicative  of  the  consumer’s 
thirst  and  curiosity  for  elec¬ 
tronics  in  any  form,  as  the  value 
of  a  personal  computer  in  its 
present  form  is  questionable, 
and  to  a  large  extent  it  is  an 
educational  device.  I  refer  to  this 
consumer  conditioning  because 
it  influences  the  technology  that 
is  and  will  be  used  in  game 
applications.  It  will  also  influ¬ 
ence  the  demand,  now  that 
suificient  product  is  on  the 
market,  to  allow  consumer  selec¬ 
tion.  U  ntil  recently  the  consumer 
has  been  less  selective  and 
would  buy  almost  anything  that 
would  feed  his  appetite. 

COST  IS  SECONDARY 


1  believe  that  cost  will  be  a 
secondary  consideration  in  re- 
sPect  to  where  consumer  re¬ 
sistance  begins,  as  is  evident  in 
riic  demand  for  high-ticket  chess 
Set*  and  TV  entertainment 
devices,  among  other  products. 
A  the  initial  novelty  wears  off, 
electronic  game  products  will 
1  !  competing  with  mechanical 
board  games.  Thus,  the 
■  tronic  games  market  will  be 
stained  by  features  that  can- 
be  duplicated  by  other 
n»eaiis.  The  net  result  is  that  we 
"  I  see  more  complex  micro- 


and 


processors  and  displays,  as  well 
as  w  idet  applications  of  micro¬ 
processors  in  other  products. 

Another  significant  factor  that 
will  continue  to  influence  the 
market  is.  of  course,  component 
availability.  Up  to  this  point 
manufacturers  have  directed 
their  components  to  the  safest 
market:  handheld  games.  Ven¬ 
tures  away  from  this  category 
have  had  the  maximum  failure 
rate.  However,  disappointment 
with  the  level  of  sales  of  many 
products  resulted  more  from 
over-optimism  and  provisioning 
than  from  an  unsatisfactory 
sales  level. 

A  component  shortage  may  be 
hard  to  conceive  by  the  toy  buyer 
who  is  confronted  by  a  salesman 
pleading  for  an  order,  or  being 
offered  a  close-out  of  a  slow 
mover,  but  the  shortage  is  still 
there. 


SYMPTOM  OF  RECESSION 


not 


Some  of  the  mid  year  apparent 
softness  is  a  symptom  of  the 
current  recession,  with  industry 
toy  orders  on -hand  down  38  per 
cent  (as  of  May  1st).  It  is  evident 
that  no  one  is  backing  up  the 
normal  year-end  business.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  with  electronics 
appealing  to  an  older  age  group, 
with  more  spendable  dollars, 
year-round  sales  will  be  better 
than  most  toys.  But  we  cannot 
expect  the  eternal  Christmas 
season  of  ’79,  enhanced  by  the 
“first  on  the  block’’  syndrome. 

We  all  know  the  classical 
scenario  of  product  shortage, 
followed  by  overproduction.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  shortage  of  micro¬ 
processor  components  will  re¬ 
strict  us  from  killing  the  golden 
goose,  and  barring  a  massive 
economic  blunder  by  those 
pulling  the  strings,  there  will  be 
a  shortage  of  electronic  products 
by  the  end  of  this  year’s 
Christmas  buying  season.  The 
product  that  did  not  sell  last 
year,  however,  will  still  be 
around  and  will  be  joined  by  a 
few  newcomers. 

The  exposure  and  success  of 
electronic  toys  has  presented 
new  avenues  for  those  who 
manufacture  and  design  for  our 
industry.  Infinitely  more  thought 
is  going  into  what  can  be 
achieved,  and  innovation  is 
bound  to  result  in  desirable 
product  in  the  future.  Develop¬ 
ment  lead  times,  however,  are 
not  getting  shorter  and  if  manu¬ 
facturers  are  troubled  by  any 
serious  doubts  about  retail  sup¬ 
port,  some  may  hesitate  to  get 
too  deeply  involved  in  long-term 
development.  Shortage  of  capa¬ 
city  may  not  be  as  significant  an 
impairment  to  our  volatile  indus¬ 
try  as  shortage  of  confidence  by 
the  manufacturer  to  commit  far 


enough  ahead  on  the  trade’s 
behalf. 

As  the  market  levels  out, 
manufacturers  will  direct  their 
components  and  efforts  to  a 
wider  spectrum  of  products,  and 
they  and  the  trade  will  be 
satisfied  with  lower  annual  unit 
sales  per  product  category. 
Classics  will  begin  to  develop  as 
with  other  games,  which  will 
freeze  some  current  technology. 

SUPPLY  PROBLEM  REMAINS 


The  supply  of  integrated 
circuits  (IC’s)  will  continue  to  be 
a  problem  for  at  least  10  years  if 
the  industry  maintains  the  full 
market  potential.  Furthermore, 
there  are  virtually  millions  of 
non-toy  products  for  microproc¬ 
essors  lining  up  for  conception, 
in  addition  to  existing  known 
needs. 

It  is  impossible  for  IC  manu¬ 
facturers  to  gear  up  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  future  demand,  and 
doing  so  in  view  of  the  looming 
polysilicon  shortage  may  not  be 
prudent.  Increasing  capacity  by 
reduction  of  chip  size  holds  out 
the  greatest  short-term  hope. 
However,  it  also  can  result  in 
higher  reject  levels  and  more 
critical  components.  It  also 
makes  the  possibility  of  cost 
savings  by  end  product  manu¬ 
facturers  more  remote,  as  direct 


assembly  of  the  chip  into  the 
product  is  more  difficult  (Chips 
currently  are  primarily  sold  in  a 
plastic  case). 

The  net  result  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  manufacturers  will 
try  to  get  more  out  of  existing 
technology  and  buy  components 
when  they  are  available  during 
off-peak  demand  cycles.  How¬ 
ever,  off-peak  buying  precludes 
large  involvement  by  smaller 
manufacturers,  because  the 
gamble  is  substantial.  Thus, 
smaller  manufacturers  can  re¬ 
duce  the  gamble  through  less 
use  of  dedicated  components. 
These  can  only  go  into  one 
product,  on  which  demand  might 
deteriorate  before  the  product 
reaches  the  market.  This  same 
consideration  also  affects  dis¬ 
plays. 


MERGING  OF  DEMANDS 


We  are  also  beginning  to  see 
merging  demands  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  novice  and  the  computer 
game  aficionados,  a  rapidly 
expanding  group.  True  com¬ 
puter  games  create  strategy 
needs  beyond  chess  and  bridge 
levels,  but  which  can  be  more 
imaginative  and  pertinent  to  real 
things.  As  this  merging  takes 
place,  game  technology  will  rise 
to  fill  the  needs.  This  will 
Continued  on  Page  28 


Home  computer  market  expanding 


Continued  from  Page  24 
of  the  franchise  development 
company.  “Then  the  consumer 
proceeds  through  sections  con¬ 
taining  calculators,  digital 
watches,  and  other  familiar 
items.  Finally,  after  becoming 
comfortable  with  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  customer  reaches 
the  most  complicated  items  — the 
computers.  ’  ’ 

Martin  believes  that  “the  big 
business  in  computers  in  the 
next  two  years  will  be  in  the 
home  market,  where  sales  will 
outnumber  business  sales  by 
four  to  one.  The  day  of  the  half 
million-dollar  to  one  million- 
dollar  a  month  computer  store  is 
coming.” 

Stressing  that  the  computer  is 
not  a  “hot”  or  fad  item, 
Raymond  E.  Kassar,  Atari’s 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  maintains  that  “the 
personal  computer  represents  an 
important,  long-term  opportun¬ 
ity  for  retailers.  There  is  a  profit 
opportunity  on  an  on-going  basis 
through  hardware  and  hundreds 
of  software  programs  that  will 
sell  year-round. 

He  predicts  that  one  home  in 
four  will  have  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  by  1990  but  cautions  that 
marketing  of  personal  computer 
products  means  a  long-term 
commitment  to  an  educational 


process  for  everyone  involved  — 
from  manufacturer  through  dis¬ 
tributor  on  to  the  retailer. 

Kassar  also  believes  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  “will  become 
fashionable.  People  will  compare 
computers  as  they  compare  cars 
now.  and  they  will  collect 
software  libraries  which  will  be 
roughlv  equivalent  to  a  book¬ 
store,  newsstand,  reference  li¬ 
brary.  department  store,  gram¬ 
mar  school  and  university  com¬ 
bined." 

What  lies  ahead  for  the 
personal  computer  user?  For  one 
thing,  access,  via  telephone  or 
TV  and  the  computer,  to  all 
kinds  of  data  bases  and  informa¬ 
tion  sources.  There  will  be  more 
self-improvement  and  education 
offered  through  home  software. 
Viewdata  or  similar  newspaper 
information  serv  ice  will  be  avail¬ 
able  and  the  computer  will  be 
used  for  such  interactive  applica¬ 
tions  as  shopping  and  mail. 

All  of  these  applications  and 
services  are  being  tested  or 
being  put  into  operation  right 
now"  Retailers  already  involved 
in  computer  merchandising  are 
well  aware  of  these  far-reaching 
future  applications.  They  under 
stand  that  they  have  made  a 
commitment  to  bringing  tomor 
row’s  world  into  today’s  living 
room.  • 
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Radio  Shack  educates; 
promotes  computer  line 


Computer  centers  such  as  this  one  are  special  sections  found  in  50 
Radio  Shack  stores  selected  for  their  geographic  importance. 


NEW  YORK  —  Education  of  the 
consumer- buyer  and  consistent 
promotion  are  the  methods 
Radio  Shack  uses  to  keep  its 
TRS-80  at  the  top  of  the  com¬ 
puter  best-seller  list. 

Even  one  of  the  regular  Radio 
Shack  catalogs,  mailed  annually 
by  the  millions,  includes  the 
TRS-80  and  its  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment.  Free  comic  books,  dis¬ 
tributed  through  approximately 
3,000  outlets  in  the  U.S., 
introduce  young  people  and 
novices  to  the  workings  of  the 
computer,  and  regular  adver¬ 
tising  reiterates  the  message. 

Merchandising  is  done 
through  50  computer  centers, 
which  are  special  sections  within 
Radio  Shack  stores,  and  through 
100  other  stores  with  specialty 
computer  departments.  These 
are  chosen  for  geographical 
coverage  of  important  markets. 
Each  has  a  specially  trained 
sales  staff,  which  conducts  even¬ 
ing  classes  in  programming  at 
beginner  and  advanced  levels. 

In  addition  to  this  regular 
program  of  education  and 
promotion,  the  chain  regularly 
conducts  a  series  of  “computer 
blitz  events  in  major  markets. 
A  full-page  newspaper  ad  invites 


consumers  to  get  “hands  on 
experience  at  a  free  computer 
seminar,  scheduled  at  a  local 
hotel  for  one  or  two  days.  No 
reservations  are  needed  for  the 
hourly  programs. 

UNITS  WORK  ALL  DAY 

Each  of  90  working  units  with 
printers  was  in  use  all  day  and 
into  the  evening  at  a  recent  New 
York  City  blitz.  Staff  members 
and  a  prompting  program  in  the 
computer  guided  attendants 
through  the  steps  of  producing 
profit  and  loss  statements  or 
accomplishing  other  tasks.  A 
film  and  brief  explanation  were 
included  on  the  program,  but  the 
highlight  was  seeing  how  easy  it 
is  to  use  the  TRS-80.  While 
visitors  waited  for  a  turn  at  the 
machines,  and  afterward,  there 
was  ample  opportunity  to  get 
questions  answered  and  pick  up 
literature  or  make  purchases. 
Two  additional  classes  discussed 
specialized  applications. 

Attendance  at  the  seminar 
qualified  persons  for  a  certificate 
good  for  a  free  course  in  pro¬ 
gramming  at  a  Radio  Shack 
center.  The  chain  also  gave  out  a 
package  of  literature  to  each 
attendant,  and  a  mailed  follow¬ 


up  a  week  later  offered  a  limited 
time  price  special  on  the  TRS-80. 

Effectiveness  of  the  blitz  is 
reflected  in  the  comment  of  a 
New  York  City  store  manager 
that  “we’ll  sell  all  of  the 
machines  used  in  the  seminar 
before  it  ends,  and  additional 
sales  will  continue  in  the  store.’’ 

Although  the  promotional 
activities  are  directed  to  busi¬ 
ness  buyers,  the  TRS-80  also  is 
used  by  many  as  a  home 
computer  for  personal  use. 
partly  because  it  was  the  first 


unit  available  for  under  $1,000. 
Many  clubs  have  also  been 
privately  formed  to  exchange 
information  and  stage  competi¬ 
tions. 

Radio  Shack  recently  added 
three  models  to  its  current  com 
puter  line,  including  a  color  unit 
and  a  pocket  version.  There  are 
five  computers  now  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Tandy  Corporation 
division,  wdth  prices  for  the  units 
ranging  from  a  low'  of  $299  for 
the  pocket  model  to  $3,450  for 
the  TRS  II. 


Polk's  links  computer  sales  with  electronic 


NEW  YORK  — Personal  com¬ 
puters  are  seen  as  an  upward 
extension  of  the  electronic  game 
business  at  Polk’s  Hobby  De¬ 
partment  store. 

The  five-story,  well-respected 
store,  located  on  New  York’s 
Fifth  Avenue,  was  one  of  the 
First  retailers  in  the  country  to 
handle  computers  when  it  began 
stocking  them  in  kit  form  almost 
five  years  ago. 

“Most  of  our  personal  com¬ 
puter  customers  become  hobby¬ 
ists,  like  model  train  or  model 
plan  buffs,’  remarks  Lewis 
Polk,  manager  of  the  store.  “1 
went  after  the  hobbyist  market 


cf 


Lewis  lJolk  (above)  demonstrates 
a  computer  At  right  is  large 
display  of  pegboarded  software. 


early  because  computer  kits 
were  then  available,  and  I  knew 
that  many  schools  wrere  teaching 
computer  programming,  or  had 
computer  clubs.  Many  young 
people  who  receive  this  rudi¬ 
mentary  exposure  get  their 
appetites  whetted,  and  want  to 
own  a  personal  computer  of  their 
own.’* 

MANY  STUDENT  CUSTOMERS 

Polk  says  the  biggest  part  of 
his  market  consists  of  college 
and  high  school  students  wrho 
were  exposed  to  computers  in 
this  way.  Other  customers  are 
programmers  who  seek  a  com¬ 


puter  of  their  own. 

Polk  is  in  the  process  of 
tripling  his  500  sq.  ft.  basement 
computer  department,  and  com¬ 
bining  it  with  his  extensive 
electronic  game  selection  for 
third-and  fourth-quarter  selling. 
“Personal  computers  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  ultimate  game 
machines,”  he  contends,  “with 
additional  strong  applications  in 
the  area  of  education.” 

The  store  presently  carries 
computer  systems  from  Atari, 
and  Ohio  Scientific,  plus  the 
imported  1  RZ-80,  a  lowrer-priced 
version  of  Radio  Shack’s  popular 
TRS-80. 


game  business 

An  operating  unit  of  each  tvpe 
is  always  kept  on  display. 

Consumers  want  home  com 
puter  systems  featuring  color 
displays,  and  which  have  type- 
w'riter  keyboards,  Polk  notes.  He 
says  he  buys  10  units  each  of  the 
Ohio  Scientific  models,  “and 
they  sell  out  within  a  month. 

Polk’s  also  presently  stocks 
300  different  software  programs, 
displayed  on  pegboard  hooks  in 
poly  bags  with  headers.  As  part 
of  the  expansion,  the  software 
selection  will  be  increased  sig 
nificently. 

SEEKS  MORE  SOFTWARE 

“The  biggest  part  of  the 
business  is  the  software,  be 
cause  it  lends  itself  to  the 
hobbyist  concept.  says 
“Your  customers  always  wJ"t 
the  latest  tapes." 

Polk  reports  that  best-sellmc 

current  titles  are  the  °n^s 
offering  fantasy  games, 
order  these  in  multiples  ol  °lK 
dozen  each,  as  against  two 
three  of  the  others.  The  softw  ai 1 
we  carry  fits  the  hardware  *  ul 
we  sell.” 

He  also  finds  a  large  foll°'ud 
business  in  accessories. 
sory  sales  are  led  by  1 
telephone  modem,  which  allow ^ 
Continued  on  /‘flg* 
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Polk's  sells  computers  with  games 


L  (>nf*t***f  from  Page  26 
computer  users  to  hook  up  to  a 
cunt  computer  network,  there 
bv  greatly  expanding  the  capa 
citv  of  their  system.  Other 
accessories  that  sell  well  include 
primers-  ljght  Pens-  music  boxes 
for  creating  computerized 
sounds  and  a  unit  that  turns 
house  lights  off  and  on  through 
the  computer. 

Sales  of  computers  and  their 
software  follow  a  similar  pattern 
to  other  tvpes  of  hobby  merchan¬ 
dise,  according  to  Polk.  “Com¬ 
puters  are  definitely  Christmas 
items,  because  of  their  high 
prices.  We  sell  three  times  more 
computers  in  December  than 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  At 
that  time,  many  parents  buy 
them  for  their  children.” 

BEST  SALES  MONTHS 

The  biggest  months  for  soft¬ 
ware  sales,  however,  are  Janu¬ 
ary  -February.  which  are  also  the 
best  sales  months  for  other  types 
of  hobby  accessories.  After  the 
computer  is  received  as  a 
Christmas  gift,  the  owner  comes 
in  to  purchase  software  with  his 
own  money,  notes  Polk.  ‘‘The 
onlv  break  in  the  pattern  comes 
v  ith  video  games.  The  people 
who  buy  the  Atari  system  have  a 
tendency  to  buy  new  games 
frequently.” 

Polk  firmly  believes  that  the 
ke\  to  selling  more  personal 
computers  lies  in  integrating 
this  product  category  with  elec¬ 
tronic  games  “in  a  unified  sales 
approach.  Consumers  will  get 
bored  with  one-function  games 
and  will  very  much  want  more 
sophisticated  systems.  Elec¬ 
tronic  games  can  be  a  lead-in  to 
the  personal  computer,  where 
the  game-playing  potential  is 
unlimited. 

Originally,  home  computers 
were  “very  hard  both  to  under¬ 
stand  and  display,”  he  says. 

But  with  the  new  breed  of 
computer  that  utilizes  a  snap-in 
cartridge,  little  knowledge  is 
presently  needed  to  sell  and  use 
the  machines.” 

no  experience  needed 

^°lk  says  that  when  his  store 
hist  began  selling  computer 
u s -  he  felt  it  necessary  to  hire 
salespeople  hobbyists  wrho 
'  some  knowledge  in  the  field. 

but  now  1  have  no  doubt  that 
'  '■  Atari  and  Intellivision  sys- 
tcnris  c  an  be  sold  by  salespeople 
V  |hi  no  previous  experience  — 
bu  y  can  be  sold  in  any  toy  or 
*ol>by  store  or  department.” 

^lost  computer  companies 
'w.i-  developed  display  units, 
A  Inc  It  are  the  key  elements  in 
‘wichandising.  Polk  points  out. 

1  ac  Waging  plays  no  part  in  the 
Mos»  people  going  shop- 
P'ug  for  a  computer  already 


know  about  the  machine.  They 
just  want  to  get  their  hands  on 
it.” 

Nevertheless,  Polk  believes 
that  it  helps  to  have  a 
salesperson  available  who  knows 
about  programming.  At  his 
store,  there  are  three  persons  on 
the  staff  who  are  knowledgeable 
programmers.  One  w’as  a  profes¬ 
sional  programmer,  another  is  a 
high  school  student  proficient  in 
programming,  and  the  third 
salesperson  taught  himself 
programming. 

In  addition  to  software,  Polk’s 


carries  racks  of  books  and 
magazines  on  programming 
and  computer  languages  and 
functions.  “Most  computer  in¬ 
struction  books  show  you  how  to 
write  simple  displays,”  says 
Polk.  “But  people  primarily  buy 
cartridges,  because  it  takes  so 
long  for  them  to  produce  these 
displays.  Kids  become  deeply 
involved  because  they  have  an 
open-ended  amount  of  time  to 
create  new  computer  displays.” 

HOSTS  USER  MEETINGS 

To  generate  further  use  of 
customers’  computers,  Polk’s 
hosts  once-a-month  “users’ 


groups’  meetings,  each  attend 
ed  by  about  40  persons.  At  the 
meetings  participants  swap  pro¬ 
grams  and  talk  about  new  uses 
for  their  computers.  While  in  the 
store,  many  also  may  buy  a  new 
program  or  accessory. 

Polk  estimates  that  dedicated 
hobbyists  spend  some  $200  to 
$300  a  year  on  software  for  their 
computer,  and  sees  this  end  of 
the  business  as  the  most  explo¬ 
sive  in  terms  of  furture  growth. 

Most  personal  computers 
sell  themselves,”  he  states, 
“There’s  great  potential  in  the 
computer  business  because  it 
provides  a  lot  of  fun.”  ■ 


1981  INTERNATIONAL  WINTER 
CONSUMER  ELECTRONICS  SHOW 

THE  MOST  EXCITING  CONSUMER  ELECTRONICS  SHOW  EVER 


; over  one  half  million  square  feet  of  exhibits,  with  950 
exhibitors  showing  the  newest  products  in  the  industry  including:  Video 
Tape/  Disc  Systems  and  Software  •  Television  •  Audio  Compact  and 
Component  Systems  •  AudioTape  Equipmentand  Software  •  Electronic 
Games  •  Personal  Computers  •  Calculators  and  Watches  •  Radios  • 
Auto  Audio  and  CB  •  Telephones  •  Accessories. 

•  VISIT  these  Special  CES  Exhibits:  Consumer 
Electronics  Advertising  and  Promotion  Show¬ 
-case;  Retail  Resource  Center:  Hardware/ 
Software  Cross-Merchandising  Exhibit: 
.the  International  Visitors  Center. 

ATTEND  the  Audio.  Video.  Per- 
Electromcsand  Communi¬ 
cations  Conferences;  Retail 
Merchandising  Workshop 
kand  Retail  Management 
.Seminars. 

JOIN  50.000 
attendees  at  the 
Industry's 
Total  Winter 
Marketplace. 
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Electronic  games  pave  way 


C^ttnued  from  Page  25 
pnmarilv  result  in  higher  level 
microprocessor  use  in  games. 
Demand,  however,  will  not  be  as 
rapid  as  with  current  products, 
because  product  exposure  is  a 
vital  component  of  demand,  and 
the  more  complex  the  product 


the  less  capable  is  our  promotion 

ability. 

Home  computers  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  widespread  by  the 
mid-1990s.  At  some  point  during 
the  next  10  years  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  a  built-in 
feature  in  middle-class  homes. 


to  personal  computers 


They  will,  however,  inevitably 
become  outmoded  as  soon  as  the 
communication  industry  gets  its 
act  together  and  provides  ter- 
minal-to-terminal  transmission 
needs.  The  U.S.  economy  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  holding  up  this 
technology,  and  it  will  probably 


The  advent  of  the  Cathode  Rav 

Tube  (CRT)  in  most  homes  20 
years  from  now  will  cut  a  ver 
big  chunk  out  of  the  total  gan^ 
market,  other  than  for  thoSf 
games  directed  to  children  eight 
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ind  under,  where  senses 
'„her  than  sight  and  sound 
arc  significant  game  compo- 

the  remaining  years  of 
grace.  «e  are  likely  to  see 
hvbrids  of  existing  game  for¬ 
mats  The  computer  program- 
mahles  will  also  become  of 
greater  significance,  requmng  a 


level  of  chip  with  more  Random 
Access  Memory  (RAM)  capa¬ 
bility  than  is  currently  used. 

Very  large  scale  integrated 
circuits  (VLSI’s),  as  they  become 
available  in  significant  quantity, 
may  erode  both  ends  of  the 
spectrum.  They  will  make  com¬ 
puters  smaller  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  vice-versa  for 


games,  resulting  in  a  trade  off 
between  a  gaming  unit  and  a 
computer  at  some  point. 

In  the  very  near  future  we  will 
see  greater  use  of  next-genera¬ 
tion  chips.  4K  -  8K.  but  these 
will  be  limited  to  a  large  degree 
by  supply  and  market  settle¬ 
ment.  Exposure  to  the  greatly 
enhanced  play  value  provided  by 


these  new  chips  will  almost 
guarantee  strong  demand.  Im¬ 
proved  color  displays  of  all  types 
will  also  be  utilized,  but  may 
ultimately  require  more  power 
than  the  batteries  currently  used 
when  more  than  two  colors  are 
available. 

The  fundamental  criterion  for  a 
Continued  on  Page  30 


The  battery  technology  that  was  a  major  factor  in  making 
the  Polaroid  SX-70  Land  camera  the  world’s  finest  instant 
camera  is  now  available- in  an  even  more  advanced  version 
'las  a  power  source  where  thinness  is  an  important  design 

consideration. 

The  new  Polapulse  P100  is  a  six-volt  battery  that  can  accu¬ 
rately  be  described  as  a  revolutionary  development  in  com¬ 
mercial  batteries.  For  while  the  P100  contains  four  unitized 
lu-volt  cells  in  one  3.73  x  3.04-inch  package,  it  is  only  .18 
inch  thick  and  weighs  less  than  an  ounce. 

The  Polaroid  Pol  a  pu  I  se  battery  be  ha  ves  I  i  ke  a  n  a  I  ka  I  i  ne  bat¬ 
tery  in  its  efficient  use  of  chemical  energy  at  low-drain  rates 
-but  is  significantly  superior  at  the  high  end.  As  you  can  see 
in  the  graph,  the  Polaroid  Polapulse  battery  has  remarkable 
high-drain  performance.  Due  largely  to  the  broad  surfacearea 
of  its  electrodes,  it  has  the  capability  to  recover  quickly  after 
delivering  large  bursts  of  current.  And  in  use,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  accidentally  reverse  the  polarity  of  this  battery. 

Asa  result  of  a  unique  seal  combined  with  the  Polapulse  bat¬ 
tery  chemistry,  no  known  leak  damage  has  resulted  from 
more  than  300  million  thin  batteries  in  SX-70  film  packs. 

Obviously,  the  combination  of  power  and  compactness  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Polapulse  battery  goes  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  battery  thickness  as  it  affects  product  design. 
Calculators,  electronic  games,  toys,  remote  controls  and 
security  devices  are  important  applications,  to  mention  but 


a  few. 

To  help  you  determine  the  potential  of  this  product  as  a 
power  source  for  your  designs,  we  will  be  happy  to  send  you 
our  Designer’s  Kit  consisting  of  5  Polapulse  P100  batteries 
and  a  molded  battery  holder  with  external  connections. The 
price  is  $15.00*  plus  applicable  state  and  local  taxes. Tech¬ 
nical  characteristics  and  performance  data  are  included. 

"Pnct  subject  to  change  Original  battery  design  developed  jointly  by  Polaroid  Corporation 
and  Ray-6  Vac  Company  Polaroid"  and  "SX-70"V  Polapulse"’"©  1980  Polaroid  Corporation. 


POLAROID 


MAIL  COUPON  WITH  CHECK  OP  MONEY  ORDER  TO 

Polaroid  Corporation,  Commercial  Battery  Division,  LT 
Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 

O  Please  send  me  more  information. 

O  Please  send  me _ Polapulse  P100  Designer’s  Kit(s) 

at  H5.00  each  I  am  enclosing  S _ which  includes 

applicable  sales  and  local  taxes. 


Name. 

Title_ 


POLAROID 


Company. 

Street - 

City. - 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Polaroid 

Our  inventions  can  be  your  components 
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Gcmputei3  Software 


Four  new  wargames  from  Microcomputer  Games. 

Microcomputer  offers  wargames 


BALTIMORE  — Avalon  Hill,  a 
major  strategy  game  producer, 
introduces  five  wargames  for  the 
home  computer  market,  to  retail 
at  a  suggested  $15  each. 

Marketed  through  the  firm's 
new  subsidiary  Microcomputer 
Games,  Inc.,  the  games  can  be 
played  on  three  current  home 
computers,  Tandy  Corp.’s  TRS 
80.  the  Apple  II  and  the  Commo¬ 
dore  Pet.  Each  game  comes  in  a 
complete  package  containing 
software  and  rules  for  use  on 
each  of  the  different  computers. 

B-l  Nuclear  Bomber  chal¬ 
lenges  the  game  player  to  pilot  a 
B-l  bomber  on  a  mission  over 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  target 
city.  The  computer  controls  the 
Soviet  air  defense. 

Midway  Campaign  is  a  om- 
puter  simulation  of  the  World 
War  II  battle  for  Midway  island. 
I  he  player  commands  the  badly 
outnumbered  and  outranged 


U.S.  Navy  forces,  in  attempting 
to  stop  a  huge  Japanese  force. 

North  Atlantic  Convoy  Raider 
is  a  computer  simulation  of  the 
Bismark  convoy  raid  of  1941. 

Nukewar  is  a  computer  simu¬ 
lation  of  a  nuclear  confrontation 
between  two  hypothetical  cound- 
tries.  All  four  of  these  games  are 
solitaire  games. 

Another  game,  Planet  Miners, 
gives  one  to  four  players  the 
chance  to  compete  with  each 
other  and  the  computer  to  stake 
valuable  mining  claims  through¬ 
out  the  solar  system  in  the  year 
2050. 

li  I  Nuclear  Bomber  Circle  No. 

159  on  product  card 
Midway  Campaign  Circle  No. 

160 

North  Atlantic  Convoy  Raider 
Circle  No.  161 
Nukewar  Circle  No.  162 
Flatlet  Miners  Circle  No.  163 


APF  Introduces  full  software  line 
for  Imagination  Machine  system 


NEW  YORK  — APF  Electronics 
offers  a  full  line  of  education, 
personal/home  management 
and  entertainment  cassettes  and 
cartridges  for  use  with  its 
personal  computer  1  he  Imagina 
tion  Machine. 

The  company’s  diverse  selec¬ 
tion  of  cassettes  and  cartridges 
consists  of  30  different  pro¬ 
grams,  running  from  budget 
balancing  to  playing  Blackjack. 

In  the  entertainment  area,  the 
company  features  more  than  15 
cassette  programs  and  game 
cartridges  for  both  adults  and 
children.  Included  is  Space  De¬ 
stroyer,  a  new  video  space  game 
that  puts  the  player  in  the  com¬ 
mander's  seat,  maneuvering  a 
squadron  of  three  space  destroy¬ 
ers. 

APF’s  education  programs 
aim  to  tutor  and  test  students  of 
all  ages.  Typical  titles  include 
Music  Composer/Player  Piano, 


Typing  Tutor,  Artist  and  Easel 
Computer  Lab  and  The  Word 
Factory. 

The  company's  BASIC  tutor 
program  teaches  BASIC,  the 
computer  language,  directly  on 
The  Imagination  Machine.  It 
provides  instant  feedback 
through  an  Input  Monitoring 
System  that  tells  the  user  when  a 
mistake  is  made  and  why. 

All  of  the  firm’s  educational 
programs  include  the  Time 
Response  Mechanism,  which 
gears  the  format  automatically 
to  the  student’s  skills,  speed  and 
learning  development. 

Cassettes  designed  for  per 
sonal  and  home  management 
needs  include  programs  for 
budgeting  money,  and  estimat¬ 
ing  amounts  of  supplies  needed 
for  home  repairs 

APF  cassettes  and  cartridges  — 

Circle  No.  169  on  product  card 


3M  unveils  virgin  'Scotch'  Diskettes 
for  use  with  personal  computers 


SAINT  PAUL,  Minn. -Virgin 
“Scotch"  Diskettes,  designed 
for-  use  on  a  wide  variety  of 
diskette  equipment,  are  now 
available  from  3M. 

The  Diskettes  are  compatible 
with  dozens  of  small  business 
systems  and  personal  computers 
including  those  from  Apple, 
Commodore  and  Ohio  Scientific. 

According  to  the  firm,  these 
diskettes  meet  or  exceed  all 
industry  specifications  and  in¬ 
corporate  a  number  of  special 
features.  A  unique  formulation 
of  oxides  and  polymers  is  used  to 
promote  long  life  and  surface 
smoothness.  The  oxide  is  uni- 
formerly  dispersed  within  the 


polymeric  solution  to  maximize 
performance  through  controlled 
signal  uniformity. 

The  3M  medium  is  perman¬ 
ently  encased  in  a  tough,  high 
temperature-resistant  polyvinyl 
chloride  (PVC)  jacket  which 
resists  handling  damage.  Stress- 
relief  notches  in  the  bottom 
edge  help  prevent  creases  and 
other  handling  damage  from 
day-to-day  use. 

The  Diskettes  are  packaged  in 
a  variety  of  ways  including 
book-shelf-style  boxes  of  five, 
ten  and  twenty-five  units. 

140  Diskettes  —  Circle  No.  180  on 

product  card 


Playability  marks  success  of  electronic  games 


Continued  from  Page  29 
game’s  success  is  its  “playa¬ 
bility,  I  his  aspect  will  become 
more  significant  than  techno¬ 
logical  considerations,  and  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  one 
judges  a  game  by  playing  it,  not 
by  reading  the  rules  or  an  ad 
v  ertisement .  Con  seq  uen  1 1  y , 
brand  image  is  and  will  become 


a  more  significant  competitive- 
factor,  as  it  is  with  board 
games. 

As  high  level  microprocessors 
are  used,  technology  becomes 
more  feasible.  More  specifically, 
chips  may  be  developed  for  game 
and  toy  use  instead  of  being 
modified  for  this  application,  but 
many  of  these  advances  will  not 


be  immediately  obvious  to  the 
everyday  user. 

While  1  cannot  disclose  signi¬ 
ficant  developments  just  around 
the*  corner,  I  can  see  advances  in 
technology  which  indicate  there 
is  enough  in  the  pipelines  to  keep 
consumers'  infatuation  with  elec¬ 
tronics  alive  long  enough  to 
blossom  into  addiction.  ■ 


M,d  Atlantic  Computer  Show  begin*  September  18th 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.-The 
Mid  Atlantic  Computer  Show 
will  be  held  at  the  Starplex, 
k  m;,  beginning  September  18th 

and  continuing  through  the  21st. 

I  be  show  aims  to  serve  the 
dual  markets  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore  and  is  managed  by 


Computer  Expositions,  Inc.  The 
firm  will  also  stage  two  other  fall 
shows.  They  are  the  Mid- West 
Computer  Show,  to  he  held  at 
McCormick  Place  in  Chicago 
October  Ibth  through  the  19th, 
and  the  Northeast  Computer 
Show,  to  run  from  November 


20(h  23rd  at  Boston's 

Hynes  Auditorium. 

All  three  shows  are  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  to  th« 
business,  scientific,  and  micro 
end  user  markets.  Hundreds  of 
manufacturers,  distributors, 
OEMs  and  retailers  attend. 


N'tl  Semiconductor 
defers  wafer  fab 

plant  construction 

VANCOUVER.  Wa.  —  National 
Semiconductor  Corporation  re 
ports  it  has  deferred  construe 
tion  of  its  announced  200. 000 
square  foot  manufacturing  lari 
lity  here  due  to  the  uncertainties 

created  by  the  recent  activity  of 

Mt.  St.  Helens. 

The  firm  says  it  will  select 
another  location  for  the  watci 
manufacturing  plant,  scheduled 
to  have  opened  here  in  late  1981 
According  to  National,  ’mean 
ingful  negotiations"  are  current 
ly  underway  with  the  Vancouver 
School  District  to  retain  a  one 
v<*ui  option  on  the  property. 


Onp  good  profit-maker 

deserves  another. 


e 


Kr@BL£> 

Electronic  Word  Game!  It's  made  a  lot 
of  money  for  a  lot  of  dealers.  The  game 
isef  is  a  winner.  And  so  is  the  high-impact 
adverting  we  ve  put  behind  it  Exciting 
commercials  on  network  and  spot  TV. 

Rjft-co  or  ads  in  magazines  like  People. 

The  New  Yorker  and  Games.  Geared  to 

the  fast-moving  sales  you  always 
Scrabble5  Brand  game  products. 


INTRODUCING  » L6XOR 

Computer  Word  Game.  A  totally  new  kind  of  electronic  turn 

~  rs  ^  - 

magazines,  such  as  PeopleJLife  and  The  New  >txker.  The  *>ates 
tion  will  be  hot  and  heavy.  Don  t  miss  out 


SEICHOW  &  WGHTtR 

Another  name  for  fun  and  games 


tn 


WfeVe  spending  more  than  ever 
so  you’ll  sell  more  than  ever. 


You'll  be  seeing  a  lot  of  Atari®  this  year.  On  net¬ 
work  television,  in  magazines  and  in  your  protits. 


fSioic? 


Were  going  to  be  all  over  the  place.  And  there s 
good  reason  for  it. 

The  biggest  ad  budget  in  Atari’s 
history* 

Were  spending  millions  to  make  sure  consumers 
know  who  we  are.  You  11  see  Atari 
commercials  this  fall  on 
CBS,  NBC,  ABC  sports  and 
primetime  shows. 

And  Atari  will  \ 
appear  in  13  major 
magazines  across  the 
country.  All  our  adver- 
tising  is  designed  to 
bring  customers  into  youi3 
store.  And  once  you’ve  made  an  Atari 
customer,  you’ll  see  them  again. 

We’ve  got  the  largest  selection  of 
video  game  cartridges  on  the  market. 

The  Atari  Video  Computer  System”' 
is  what  they  come  in  for.  But  the 
Atari  Game  Program” cartridges  are 
what  they  come  back  for.  Now  Atari 
has  40  game  cartridges  including  the 
brand  new  Championship  SoccerT 


Maze-CrazeT  Video  Checkers 
and  Dodge  ’Em”  Atari  game 
cartridges  offer  everything 
from  Football  to  our  bigges 
seller,  Space  Invaders:'  And  now 
the  game  cartridges  will  sell  even 

faster  than  before. 

We’re  offering  a  $5  rebate  on 
selected  game  cartridges. 

Starting  November  15,  1980  through  January  31 
1981  your  customers  can  get  a  $5  rebate  when 
they  buy  any  two  of  20  selected  game  cartridge- 
We  expect  a  big  response  from  this  rebar 

offer.  So  stock  up  now.  Just  a 
your  Atari  representative 
for  more  information. 

Our  plan  is  to  mat 
Atari  your  biggest 
seller.  We’re  already  t! 
leader  in  our  field. 
We’d  like  to  help  you 
the  leader  in  yours. 

For  the  Atari  sale- 

representative  nean 
est  you,  call  toll-free  800- 

538-8547**  In  California  call 
800-672-1404.  Or  write  to  Atari, 

1265  Borregas  Avenue, 

Sunnyvale, 

California 
94086. 


©1980.  Atari,  Inc.  : 

Atari  reserves  the  right  to  make  rV, 

-®l!";;::^rTnication2  produc,s  or  pr°*rams  "■*»« 


Compan*  1 8rams  w,,h01 

*nca  Corporation  "Excluding  Hawaii  &  Alaska. 


notice 
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Brunswick  adds  home  pinball 


^OKIT  III  -  The  Consumer 
•  i-»n  of  Brunswick  Corpora 

rijilSK"1  v 

the  first  comp3n\  to  intro 
home  pinball  m  19/6,  has 
another  top-of-the  line 
*  nhall  machine  to  its  existing 

Le  of  home  games. 

The  new  Circus  home  pinball 
chine  is  said  to  be  of  full 
^mmeroial  size  and  quality  and 
.  available  in  a  red  circus  wagon 
\  attractive  woodgrain  style 
cabinet.  It  has  many  of  the 
professional  pinball  features 
found  m  arcade-quality  ma¬ 
chines.  including  solid  state 
electronics  and  electronic 
memory  scoring  that  keeps  track 
0f  up  to  four  players  for  each 
five-ball  game. 

A  musical  playfield  with  a 
multitude  of  flashing  lights  has 
adjustable  volume  control  and 
plays  19  circus  tunes  and  tones 
-at  various  bonus  levels,  when 
the  game  is  tilted,  and  at  the 
start  and  end  of  the  game.  The 
plavfield  also  features  double 
and  triple  scoring  modes  and  a 
high-action  scoring  area  where 
thumper  bumper  and  jet  kickers 
rack  up  points  extremely  fast. 


game. 


An  automatic  ball  feed  saves 
time  by  getting  the  ball  into  play 
quickly.  Independent  flippers 
offer  maximum  ball  control  and 
a  six-digit  display  allows  scores 
to  skyrocket  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

The  Circus  is  backed  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  warranty  and  service 
program,  a  strong  traffic-build¬ 
ing  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  and  point-of-sale  promo¬ 
tions.  says  the  company. 

Circus  pinball  game — Circle  No. 

221  on  product  card 


Vanity  Fair  markets  handheld  pinball 


MELVILLE  N.Y.  — Vanity  Fair 
Industries  introduces  an  elec¬ 
tronic  Pinball  game  and  a  space 
battle  game. 

Electron:*  Pinball,  for  hand- 


Vanity  hair's  pinball  game. 
held  or  tabletop  play,  features 
1  sounds,  actions  and  lights  of 
a  re<d  pinball  machine,  accord- 
lng  to  the  company. 

Electron  Blaster  challenges 

GAf  f0  advertise 

'QRK-—GAF  Corporation 
*  kicking  off  a  $1  million  TV 
Venising  campaign  in  mid- 
ptember  for  its  musical  elec- 
^ame  MelodY  Madness. 

*.  lf  ^  campaign  will  involve 
network  and  spot 
.  'eragt  on  adult  and  children’ s 
’■%  says  the  com- 
Ur1  COrding  to  GAF.  adult 
*£et  audiences  will  receive 
'han  300  million  impres- 

oiitr8  4nc*  C^ddren  more  than  500 
»npressions. 


the  player’s  ability  to  ward  off 
alien  invaders. 

Vanity  Fair  also  continues  to 
offer  Computer  Bowling,  whose 
features  include  an  automatic 
scoring  system  with  digital  read¬ 
outs  and  flashing  lights. 


Electronic  Pinball — Circle  No. 

193  on  product  card 
Electron  Blaster — Circle  No.  194 
Computer  Bowling — Circle  No. 
195 


TV  SET  TIED  UP 
PLAYING  GAMES? 


With  an  RMS 
Kit  #VGK-20 
or  #VGK40 
together  with 
any  Video 
Cassette 
Recorder,  no 
program  need 
be  missed) 


Write  for  literature  on  all  RMS  Kits  and 
VCR  Accessories  that  expand  use  of  a 
VCR... 

RMS  has  Kits  to... 

■  Record  Video  Game  Tournaments, 

■  Connect  2  VCR's  to  dub  and  re-record 
tapes...  including  BETA  to  VHSI 

■  Connect  VCR  to  1.  2.  3.  or  4  TV  Setsl 

■  Connect  VCR  to  Video  Proiection 

Systems!  . 

■  Connect  VCR  to  Video  Disc  Player! 

■  Connect  VC  R  to  Audio-Video  Compon 
entsl 

Record  Cable  TV  I 


RMS  electronicsvinc.6 

ANT|NPLACe.2BRONXyoN. 
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Toytronics  introduces  diverse 
line  of  electronic  games ,  toys 

NEW  YORK -A  full  line  of 
electronic  games  and  toys  is 
being  introduced  bv  Toytronics. 

The  line  includes  a  broad 
selection  of  sports  games,  guns 
and  rifles,  target  sets,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  games,  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  chess  game  and  electronic 
bow'ling. 

Walter  Haskamp  is  managing 
director  of  the  company,  and  the 
line  is  being  represented  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Henry  Katz  Organization, 

200  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  the  sports  game  category, 

Kick-N-Pass  allows  for  pass, 
kick  and  run  action,  w’hile 
Football  has  computer-controlled 
defenders,  four-way  quarterback 
movement  writh  a  retreat  feature, 
kick  and  run  action  and  two  skill 
levels. 

Baseball  can  be  played  by  one 
or  tw'o  persons. 

Soccer  offers  forward,  back¬ 
ward.  left  and  right  keys,  tw'o 
playing  speeds  and  four  elec¬ 
tronic  sound  effects.  Another 
game.  Full  Field  Soccer,  is  for 
one  or  tw’o  players. 

Also  available  are  a  one-player 
handheld  Basketball  game  with 
two  playing  speeds;  one-player 
Multi-Sports,  which  plays  Bas¬ 
ketball,  Football,  Soccer  and 
Hockey,  and  a  3  in  1  game  that 
plays  Soccer,  Basketball  and 
Hockey. 

Other  sports-related  items  are 
Racetrack,  in  which  the  player 
tries  to  complete  four  laps  w'ithin 
99  seconds  wrhile  avoiding  colli¬ 
sions,  and  Table  Tennis  for  one 
or  tw'o  players. 

Spaceship  Pinball  is  a  hand- 


Toytronics’  Gotcha !  game. 


held  game  for  one  ot  two 
players. 

Gotcha!,  a  follow-the-leader 
game,  is  available  in  both 
tabletop  and  handheld  versions. 
The  item  plays  four  different 
games  and  is  also  an  electronic 
organ. 

In  target  games,  Stellar  War 
is  a  dual  competition  game 
using  photo-electronic  targets. 

The  UFO  Photo-Electronic 
Dual  Control  Saucer  and  Photo- 
Electronic  Saucer  offer  moving 
targets  controlled  by  photon-ray 
pistols. 

In  Brain  Wave,  another  hand¬ 
held  game,  players  try  to 
discover  the  four-digit  number 
established  by  the  computer  in 
the  right  order. 

Sports  games — Circle  No.  185  on 
product  card 

Chess  game — Circle  No.  186 
Electronic  Bowling — Circle  No. 

187 

Spaceship  Pinball — Circle  No. 

188 

Gotcha! — Circle  No.  189 
Target  games  and  rifles — Circle 
No.  1 90 

Brain  Wave — Circle  No.  191 


BEST  GAMES  FOR  THE  MONEY 

FIGHT  INFLATION  WITH  THE  UNIQUE 

SPACE  ARCADE 


MAXTRON 

STOCK  NO.  EG14 


3  GAMES 
2  OR  1  PLAYER 


O  S.  ^ 

■s.  <r 


PEA TURES 

•  firing  dodging  and  tracking  games 

.  5  *  7  (35  DOTS!  LED  MATRIX  DISPLAY 

•  LED  SCORE  keeping 

•  authentic  sound 

•  TWO  OR  ONE  PLAYER  7807A  Telegraph  Rd 

•  TWO  PLAYING  SPEEDS  * 

•  fully  warranteed  Montebello  CA  90640 

Circle  No.  1 1  on  product  card 
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General  Electric  sets  consumer 
rebate  for  rechargeable  batteries 


GAINESVILLE.  Fla. -General 
Electric's  Battery  Business  De¬ 
partment  announces  a  major  con¬ 
sumer  rebate  program  to  pro- 
motf  the  use  of  its  line  of  re¬ 
chargeable  nickel-cadmium  bat¬ 
teries  in  battery-operated  elec¬ 
tronic  products  such  as  electronic 
games  and  toys. 

According  to  Jeffrey  Boyd, 
manager  of  Aftermarket  Pro¬ 
grams.  the  three-part  program  is 
designed  to  help  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  consumers  better 
understand  the  performance 
advantages  and  savings  on  GE 
rechargeable  batteries  in  today’s 
battery-operated  products. 

GE  is  offering  manufacturers 
of  battery-operated  products 
free  in-pack  stuffers,  which 
include  a  S2  consumer  rebate  on 
its  charger  products.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  a  free  on-pack  sticker 
highlighting  the  offer. 

RETAIL  PROGRAM 

All  retailers  stocking  GE 
battery  products  are  offered  a 
complete  retail  program  includ¬ 
ing  point-of-sale  materials, 
merchandising  displays,  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  and  publicity. 

GE  will  advertise  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  rechargeable  bat¬ 
teries,  the  new  rebate  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  electronic  prod¬ 
ucts  containing  the  rebates  in 
the  Fall,  and  through  the  first 


quarter  of  1981 . 

Boyd  says.  “Many  manufac¬ 
turers  are  getting  on  board.  We 
will  have  $2.00  rebate  coupons 
in  selected  products  by  Mattel, 
Fundimensions,  Braun,  Argus, 
Tiger  Electronics,  Vanity  Fair,  to 
name  a  few.  GE  expects  over  12 
million  coupons  to  be  distributed 
in  1980.” 

The  battery-operated  product 
manufacturer  puts  the  GE  cou¬ 
pon  in  his  product,  and  a  sticker 
highlighting  the  offer  on  the 
outside.  The  coupon  contains 
information  on  GE  batteries,  and 
includes  a  $2  rebate  coupon 
good  with  the  purchase  of  a  GE 
battery  charger.  The  charger 
lists  for  $3.98,  so  the  consumer’s 
final  cost  is  only  $1.98.  The 
consumer  must  mail  in  the  rebate 
coupon,  along  with  proof  of 
purchase  of  a  GE  charger,  for  a 
S2  rebate  check  from  General 
Electric. 

“We  have  successfully  used 
rebates  placed  in  our  battery 
products  in  the  past,"  says 
Boyd.  “This  is  the  first  time  we 
are  offering  the  rebates  for  use 
in  another  manufacturer’s  bat¬ 
tery-operated  products.  We 
think  it’s  an  efficient  way  to  get 
our  message  to  the  right  pros¬ 
pect,  a  consumer  who  has  just 
purchased  a  product  that  can 
really  benefit  from  recharge- 
ahles.” 


Mego  Corporation  introduces  selection 
of  four  palm-sized  electronic  games 


NEW  YORK-TimeOut  is  a  new 
group  of  four  palm-sized  multi¬ 
games  from  Mego  Corporation, 
each  featuring  a  built-in,  con¬ 
tinuous  clock. 

Each  game  also  has  realistic 
on-screen  movement  and  two 
different  skill  variations. 

In  Toss-Up.  a  juggler  appears 
on  the  screen  and  the  player 
tries  to  help  him  juggle  two  balls 
in  the  air.  Game  B  is  played  at  a 
much  faster  pace,  with  the 
juggler  keeping  three  balls  aloft. 
When  the  ball  is  dropped,  the 
word  ‘crush  appears  and  the 
final  score  becomes  visible. 

In  The  Exterminator,  moles 
climb  up  and  try  to  sneak 
through  any  of  four  holes.  The 
player  tries  to  swat  them,  but  if 
three  moles  sneak  through,  the 
game's  over.  Game  B  is  played 
at  a  faster  pace,  with  the  moles 
given  an  additional  escape  hole. 

Five  jumpers  leap  from  a 
burning  building  simultaneously 
in  Fireman  Fireman,  and  the 
player  tries  to  catch  them  in  a 
stretcher  and  get  them  to  a 
waiting  ambulance.  Each  time  a 
jumper  falls  he  appears  as  an 


Toss-Up  is  one  of  four  palm¬ 
sized  Time  Out  games  offered 
by  Mego  Corporation. 


angel.  When  three  angels  ap¬ 
pear,  the  game's  over.  In  Game 
B.  up  to  nine  people  jump  from 
the  building  at  once. 

Flag  Man  is  a  fast-paced 
response  game.  The  Flag  Man 
creates  a  random  number  se¬ 
quence,  and  the  player  must 
press  the  appropriate  buttons  to 
match  the  sequence  within  five 
seconds  on  the  built-in  timer. 
Game  B  allows  only  2  V6  seconds 
for  a  response. 

Time  Out  —  Circle  No.  192  on 
product  card 


Point-of-sale  materials,  stickers  and  advertisements  for  GE’s  re 
chargeable  battery  rebate  offer. 


Coleco,  Ray-O-Vac  join  in  promo 


HARTFORD,  Conn. -A  special 
TV  promotion  by  Coleco  Indus¬ 
tries  will  offer  consumers  $10  in 
savings,  upon  proof  of  purchase 
of  a  Coleco  electronic  game  and 
two  Ray-O-Vac  batteries. 

Coleco  says  it  will  spend  more 
than  $1  million  to  mount  the 
promotion,  called  “Power  Play 
Giveaway.”  It  is  scheduled  to 
run  for  two  months,  beginning 
September  15th. 

The  $10  “early  buy”  savings 
offer  aims  to  stimulate  product 
movement  “well  before  the 
Christmas  buying  season  be¬ 
gins,”  says  Coleco’s  Phil  Cohen. 

Network  and  spot  TV  ads  to  be 
run  will  show  all  of  Coleco’s 
electronic  products  and  all  Ray- 
O-Vac  alkaline  batteries. 

To  obtain  the  $10  saving, 


Fidelity  to  promote 


games  on  television 

MIAMI  —  Fidelity  Electronics 
plans  to  launch  a  national  ad 
campaign  for  its  Sensory  Voice 


Chess  Challenger  and  Voice 
Bridge  Challenger  games,  be¬ 
ginning  October  5  and  running 
through  mid-December. 

The  Sensory  Voice  Chess 
Challenger  will  be  promoted  in 
prime-time  slots,  starting  with 
the  National  Football  League 
game  on  CBS./ TV  on  October  5, 
and  the  Voice  Bridge  Challenger 
will  be  advertised  during  day¬ 
time  viewing  hours.  Among  the 
programs  scheduled  to  carry  the 
commercials  are  “60  Minutes.” 
Archie  Bunker's  Place,’’ 
That’s  Incredible,”  ”20-20  ” 
Good  Morning,  America,” 
Thursday  Night  Football”  and 
a  number  of  Sunday  NFL 
football  game  telecasts. 


carry  Fidelity  ads  in 
December  issues  will  in< 
Playboy.  People  and  Omni. 


consumers  will  be  required  to 
provide  proof  of  purchase  of  a 
Coleco  electronic  game  and  two 
Ray-O-Vac  batteries  and  com 
plete  and  mail  a  redemption 
coupon.  If  these  terms  are 
carried  out,  the  consumer  will 
receive  a  $5  check  plus  five 
certificates  redeemable  for  Rav 
O-Vac  batteries. 

For  the  promotion,  point  of 
sale  counter  cards  and  “take 
one”  coupon  pads  are  being 
provided  to  retailers  by  both 
Coleco  and  Ray-O-Vac. 

Ward  to  handle 
Ohio  Scientific 


AURORA,  Oh.  —  Montgomen 
Ward  and  Ohio  Scientific  re 

cently  reached  an  agreement 
whereby  the  mass  merchandise 
chain  will  sell  Ohio  Scientific 
computers  in  special  computer 
shops. 

The  announcement  came  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  one-year  test 
in  the  Minneapolis  area,  hhe 
end  result  of  the  test,  according 
to  Ohio  Scientific,  showed  that 
the  computer  shops  outpt 1 
formed  the  store  average  five 
one  per  square  foot  selling 
personal  computers  only.  Tfu 
successful  performance  of  th<. 
test  market  generated  an  mtei 
est  in  both  organizations  to  se 
small  business  systems  as  uc 
as  personal  computers. 

Both  companies  project  that 
computer  shops  will  be 
operation  in  100  Montgomery 
Ward  stores  in  the  near  futu i  <- 
Initially.  19  store  sites  have  lHt 
selected  and  are  planned  to  c 
operational  by  the  end  of  1  1C 
summer. 

The  computer  shops  will  m  ,l 
ket  the  Challenger  IP  J,u 
Challenger  4P  mic recompute 
along  with  a  personal  busi>u 

system. 
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$0\es  to  reach  $5  billion  by  end  of  1985 


Home  computer  busmess  is  here  and  growing  rapidly 


g,  sv  UPPER 

president 

4pF  Electronics,  Inc. 

TV  benefits  resulting  from  the 
Spa<^e  Pr°grarn  have  been 
reHected  in  many  new  products 
which  have  changed  the  way  we 
do  things  in  our  everyday  life. 
\one  however,  has  had  more 
impact  than  what  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  witness  in  the  emergence 
pf  the  home  computer. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  how 
the  computer  has  enabled  busi¬ 
ness  to  speed  up  its  ability  to 
accumulate  information,  pro¬ 
duce  reports,  help  control  costs, 
reduce  paperwork,  and  increase 
efficiency.  What  it  has  done  for 
business  at  costs  which  ran 
upwards  of  millions  of  dollars 
per  system  it  has  now  started  to 
do  for  the  consumer  at  home  for 
as  little  as  $600. 

The  computer  — not  of  the 
future  but  available  today  — that 
costs  under  $600  can  keep  track 
of  everyday  costs  so  that  a 
meaningful  budget  can  be  kept; 
can  teach  reading,  typing,  math, 
and  most  importantly,  logic.  The 
home  computer  system  is  truly  a 
fountain  from  which  can  flow  a 
world  of  information  and  knowl¬ 
edge  right  into  our  home  just  for 
the  asking. 

This  newr  marvel  also  gives  us 
the  ability  to  play  games  equal  to 
the  quaii  of  that  which  we  have 
all  enjoyed  in  the  arcades.  The 
individual  user,  as  he  or  she 
becomes  more  familiar  with  the 
computer  will  find  that  it  can  be 
controlled  to  deliver  information 
that  was  only  dreamt  of  and 
desired,  but  not  readily  available 
at  home  until  now. 

AFFECTS  DAILY  LIVES 

Let  s  look  at  how  the  computer 
is  affecting  our  lives  on  a  daily 
basis  and  how  we,  the  consumer, 
ave  a  greater  familiarity  w’ith 
t  is  space-age  marvel  than  most 
°*  us  realize. 

All  our  credit  card  purchases, 

1  s>  credits,  etc.  are  fully 
computerized.  When  we  make  a 
Purchase,  we  watch  the  sales¬ 
person  type  in  our  account 
num  er  verifying  through  a 
omputerour  credit  limits.  At  an 
•r  me  we  watch  someone  check 
^ur  reservation  and  give  us  our 

ai  assignment,  using  a  com¬ 
puter.  ° 

When  many  people  discuss 
/nc  computers,  they  ask, 
j 5  ,0Vv  can  *  learn  to  use  one; 
jV  7  US  goinS  to  be  difficult?” 

the  k  se  people  tru,y feel  that 
^  '  ld ve  *ny  less  ability  than 

airl'  C  er*ca*  personnel  at  an 

ve. llC  °r  sa*es  counter? 

.  Sorn€  apprehension 

r*-  *  Sists 


Many  of  us  are  already  operat- 

mg  computer  systems  wfthout 
realizing  When  we  pu,  our 
credn  card  in  ,  banking  ma 
c  me,  type  in  the  code  numbers 
and  receive  money  which  is 
i  barged  to  our  checking  or 
savings 


which 

to  our  checking 
account;  or  when  we 
inform  the  machine  by  pushing 
buttons  to  pay  certain  bills,  or 
transfer  money  between  dif¬ 
ferent  bank  accounts,  we  have 
operated  a  computer.  When  we 


push  buttons  to  set  heat,  time, 
etc.  on  dishwashers,  microwave 
ovens  and  dryers,  we  are 
actually  operating  a  type  of  com¬ 
puter  system.  These  latter  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  any  easier  or  harder 
to  use  than  the  present  simple 
home  computer. 

In  order  to  begin  using  a  home 
computer,  only  a  few  words  need 
to  be  understood.  One  is  the 
name  for  the  type  of  language 
that  the  computer  understands, 


such  as  Basic,  Oobol,  Pascal. 

Basic  is  the  most  commonly 
used  language.  Second,  and 
probably  most  important,  is  the 
word  “CLOAD  ’  which  inter¬ 
prets  whether  a  cartridge  or 
cassette  is  loaded  into  the 
computer.  The  beginner,  trying 
to  learn  the  computer,  will  want 
a  machine  that  loads  the  pro¬ 
grams  off  a  cassette.  Once  the 
user  has  typed  in  that  simple 
Continued  on  Page  36 


The  NEW 


F.Q.B.  Hong  Kong 

Factory  Direct  Programs 

with 

U.S.  A.  Afterservice 


And 

still 


Hand/Held  Games,  Cassettes,  Radios, 
Stereos,  Clock  Radios,  Portable  Radios, 

Novelties. 

_  _  ® 

The  NEW  CONIC 

Distributed  exclusively  by 

JUSTIN  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

307  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

(212)  563-2666 

U  S.A.  inventory  programs  also  available. 

See  us  at  Booth  #1603 

Circle  No.  13  on  product  card 
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computer  business  is  here 


Continued  from  Page  9 ' 
word  the  computers  screen 
then  flashes  instructions  on  how 
to  complete  the  loading  of  the 
information.  . 

Once  the  program  is  in  the 
machine,  the  computer  will 
continue  to  ask  questions  which 
the  operator  can  answer. 
Through  these  answers  titles, 
headings  and  subtitles  can  be 
changed,  thereby  tailoring  the 
program  to  individual  needs. 
The  operator  can  store  and  save 
all  accumulated  information  and, 
as  he  or  she  gets  more  familiar 
with  the  machine  and  its  opera¬ 
tion.  can.  through  teaching  pro¬ 
grams  operated  off  the  com¬ 
puter.  learn  how  to  write  indivi¬ 
dual  programs. 

Let’s  look  at  a  few  very 


specific  uses  of  the  computer. 

A  Student  Desiring  to  Learn 

Math 

Simple  programs  can  teach 
even  a  first  grader  elementary 
mathematics,  with  more  exten¬ 
sive  programs  available  to  teach 
advanced  subjects  such  as  alge¬ 
bra,  trigonometry,  and  calculus, 
where  questions  can  be  asked  by 
the  computer  and  the  operator 
can  respond.  Students  can  be 
scored  not  only  on  accuracy,  but 
on  ability  to  respond  quickly. 
Learning  to  Type 

Typing  programs  are  avail¬ 
able  w’hich  not  only  teach  the 
user  how'  to  type  (where  to  place 
the  fingers),  but  can  also 
measure  that  individual  user’s 
speed  so  that  questions  can  be 
given  more  rapidly  as  the  user 
becomes  more  capable.  The 
machine,  having  a  time-response 
mode,  can  even  help  capable 
typists  increase  their  speed. 
Preparing  Budgets 

For  those  individuals  on  bud¬ 
gets,  the  computer  makes  it 
rather  simple  to  set  the  budget 
and  to  keep  budget  records. 
These  programs  easily  show  how 
much  you  are  operating  over  or 
under  budget,  either  on  a  weekly 
or  monthly  basis.  Thereby  you 
can  readily  interpret  where  the 
problems  are  in  your  basic 
budget.  This  is  little  different 
than  the  cash  flow  calculations 
done  by  major  corporations. 

Tax  Records 

flie  home  owner  must  keep 
accurate  tax  records  on  the  cost 
of  his  home  for  tax  purposes,  so 
that  upon  its  sale  proper  gains  or 
losses  can  be  reported.  These 
records  can  be  20  to  30  years  old. 
fhere  is  no  simpler  way  to  keep 
them  in  a  readily  available 
ashion  than  on  a  computer. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a  pleasure  to 
pull  the  records  needed  at 
> ear  end  for  basic  tax  purposes 
by  hitting  a  button  on  a  com 
puter.  which  can  display  all  the 


information  required  to  f»j |  ^ 

those  .ax  forms?  With  .he  home 
computer,  record  keeping .  and 
number  keeping  are  all  - 
matters.  If  a  hard  copy  of  the 
information  is  desired,  a  p 
can  he  added. 

Obviously,  the  addition  of  any 
peripheral  is  an  added  cost, 
someone  desires  to  be  ab  e 
load  a  program  much  mor 
rapidly  than  the  45  second 
needed  by  our  Imagination  Ma¬ 
chine,  for  example,  he  can  spen 
an  additional  $300  to  load 
programs  in  under  one  secon 
by  the  use  of  a  floppy  disk. 

Another  piece  of  periphera 
equipment,  the  Telephone 
Modem,  enables  the  computer 
owner,  via  the  use  of  regular 
telephone,  to  call  into  w'hat  is 
known  as  a  data  bank.  The  data 
bank  is  nothing  more  than  a  very 
large  computer  system  w'hich 

1 _ _ Loi-If  nefir  q  m  nil  n  t.S 


of  information  stored  within  its 
memory.  With  the  use  of  the 
Modem,  today’s  computer 
operator  can  already  obtain 
stock  and  commodity  reports, 
and  new’s  as  it  comes  across  the 


news  wires.  The  Modem  can 
also  be  used  to  make  airline 
reservations,  get  information  on 
flight  schedules,  etc.  Many 
colleges,  universities,  and  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  are  making 
their  data  banks  available  to 
students  and  businessmen,  so 
that  information  needed  to  write 
business  and  school  reports  has 
become  very  accessible. 


BRINGS  FUN  ACTIVITIES 


On  the  fun  side,  personal 
computers  can  bring  the  amuse¬ 
ment  arcade  into  the  home. 
Home  computers  can  be  used  to 
draw  pictures  in  a  rainbow'  of 
colors  and  can  also  help  the  user 
compose  music.  These  activities 
are  now  possible  at  home,  at 
costs  running  from  under  $600. 

What  does  the  future  hold? 
Well,  the  same  machine  using 
some  of  the  aforementioned 
hookups  will  enable  the  user,  in 
the  near  future,  to  connect  to 
computers  at  local  department 
stores,  catalog  houses,  mass 
merchandisers  and  banking  in¬ 
stitutions.  Computer  owners  will 
be  able  to  make  a  purchase, 
have  their  accounts  charged, 
transfer  funds  from  one  account 
to  another,  check  on  their 
current  bank  balances,  pay  all 
their  bills,  have  a  permanent 
record  of  these  transactions  and 
do  it  all  without  ever  leaving 
home  —  without  having  to  wait  on 
lines  and  run  from  bank  to  bank 
or  store  to  store. 

1  his  lar-reaching  revolution  in 
lifestyle  is  already  under  way 


slowly  bu.  impressively.  A.  the 
end  of  1979  there  w'ere  500, OUU 
personal  computers  in  use.  By 
the  end  of  1980  there  will  be  over 
1  million  in  use,  with  600,000 
more  to  be  produced  and  sold 
this  year.  This  means  that  in 
1980  alone  more  personal  com¬ 
puters  will  be  sold  than  in  all  the 
previous  years  combined. 

Personal  computer  sales  by 
the  end  of  1982  will  reach  $242 


of  1985. 


PROVIDES  BIG  BUSINESS 


That  is  big  business  — a  busi¬ 
ness  that  no  retailer  can  afford  to 


pass  up.  And  the  only  way  to 
take  advantage  of  that  future 
business  is  to  enter  the  field  now 
because  the  business  is  here 
today;  it  is  profitable  and 
growing  rapidly. 

Statistics  show'  that  there  is  a 
segment  of  the  U.S.  population 
estimated  at  between  one  and 
two  million  people  wrho  will  buy 
an  innovative  product,  whether 
it  be  a  TV  recorder  or  a  home 
computer,  within  one  to  three 
years  after  market  introduction 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  this 
number  of  buyers  increases  as 
prices  are  lowered. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  one 


two  million  scientists  and 
gineers  and  educational  insi 
tions  should  use,  for  star 
at  least,  one  and  one  half  mil 
more  units. 

Student  users  themsel 
should  total  into  the  milli< 
This  market  alone  is  ripe 
immediate  sales.  Students 
not  only  lamiliar  with  comput 
but  welcome  them  and 
challenges  and  opportun 
they  bring.  Many  schools 
colleges  have  voluntary, 
mandatory,  computer  course 

Frankly,  most  retailers  are 
taking  advantage  of  cur 
demand.  By  the  end  of  1 
throughout  the  United  St 
there  were  only  a  little  n 
than  8.000  retail  outlets  whe 
home  computer  could  be 
chased.  That  small  grout; 
retailers  captured  all  the  s 
and  profited  from  this  ra, 


growing  market. 

At  year's  end.  every  one 
these  outlets  was  in  an  over  ,,./,! 
condition,  and  reportedly  | 
were  in  a  backorder  situation  * 
Certainly,  this  pmves  tv,f 
existence  of  a  larger,  growing 
market  and  a  need  for  mor^ 
retailers  as  production  expand 
steadily  through  the  1980s 
For  these  obvious  reasons  a 
smart  merchandiser  should  di 
rect  his  company  into  the 
personal  computer  business 
now,  to  take  advantage  of  timing 
which  is  optimum  today  for  the 
rest  of  the  decade. 

The  next  step  the  astute 
merchandiser  should  take  is  to 
make  a  commitment  and  estab 
lish  a  computer  center  within  his 
store.  This  center  should  be 
staffed  by  well-trained  people 
competent  enough  to  assist  the 
interested  consumer. 

Many  of  these  salespeople  are 
already  working  for  the  store. 
Others  are  readily  obtainable 
through  high  schools  and  col 
leges.  Some  computers  can 
easily  be  learned  in  a  few  hours. 
Therefore,  competent  sales 
people  who  have  sold  audio 
components,  or  other  electronic 
equipment,  can  be  taught  how  to 
sell  computers  with  no  difficulty. 

Salary  incentive  plans  can  be 
developed  for  these  salespeople, 
which  would  create  a  desire  not 
only  to  sell  the  computer  hard 
ware,  but  also  accompanying 
software  and  peripherals. 

BLUEPRINT  FOR  RETAILER 

The  retailer  should  have  avail 
able  approximately  two  to  three 
different  makes  of  computers, 
with  appropriate  software  and 
back-up  literature.  He  should 
then  promote  to  his  consumer 
market  the  fact  that  his  outlet  is 
a  complete  computer  center, 
where  group  classes  and  ses 
sions  are  available  for  hands-on 
demonstrations  on  certain  days. 

Properly  trained  salespeople 
can  visit  the  local  high  school, 
college,  university,  or  business 
office  complex,  which  would  vm  I 
come  a  personal  computer  de¬ 
monstrator  warmly. 

Properly'  set  up  and  handled,  a 
computer  department  can  start 
up  with  a  gross  value  of  $25,000 
per  month  and  build  quickly  to 
over  $100,000  per  month.  Man\ 
such  centers  have  averaged  well 
over  that  gross  per  month.  °r 
over  $1  million  a  year.  This  is 
because  computers  are  not  on  > 
a  profitable  business,  but  -|h 
also  helpful  to  the  community 

The  computer  world  ot  -00' 
has  already  started.  The  1 
will  bring  a  tidal  wave  of  gro"‘  * 
in  the  use  of  the  person-1 
computer.  Shouldn’t  you  llt 
getting  involved  now  in  <h,s 
extraordinary  merchandise  .»ic-‘ 
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Video  Software 

^  :  Paramount  Home  Video  releases 
new  titles  for  VCR  distribution 


A# 


*.  U; 
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Checkers,  one  of  four  neve  video  games  from  Atari. 


HOLLY  WOOD  —  Paramount 
Home  \  ideo  has  licensed  several 
new  titles  from  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures  Corporation  for  video¬ 
cassette  distribution.  The  new 
titles  include  seven  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  ten  popular  Star  Trek 
television  episodes. 

The  new  feature  film  releases 
are  “North  Dallas  Forty,”  “Es¬ 
cape  From  Alcatraz,”  “Pro¬ 
phecy,”  Players, '  ’  “Mali¬ 
cious,”  “Mandingo,”  and  “Em- 
manuelle,  The  Joys  of  a  Wo¬ 
man.” 

The  Star  Trek  entries  include 
such  episodes  as  “The  Mena¬ 
gerie,  Parts  I  and  II,”  “The  City 
on  the  Edge  of  Forever,”  “The 
Trouble  With  Tribbles,”  “Amok 
Time,”  and  “Mirror,  Mirror.” 
The  ten  Star  Trek  episodes  are 


Atari  adds  four  games,  announces  major  promotion 


SUNNYVALE,  Calif.  — Atari 
adds  four  home  video  games 
to  its  current  list  of  36  titles. 

The  company  also  announces 
plans  to  sponsor  the  first  Space 
Invaders  Breakout  National 
Championships.  The  contest  will 
begin  in  the  fall  with  five 
regional  championships  and  end 
with  a  national  finals  in  San 
Francisco. 

One  of  the  new  home  video 
games  is  Championship  Soccer, 
which  features  a  “scrolling” 
playing  field.  This  feature  gives 
viewers  the  impression  that  they 
are  “hovering  above  the  playing 
area,  following  the  ball  and  the 
teams  as  they  travel  up  and 
down  the  field.” 

Maze  Craze  is  a  new  multi¬ 
faceted  game  that  challenges 
lwo  Payers  to  race  through  a 
toaze.  each  chasing  or  avoiding 
computer  foes”  which  are  also 
travelling  through  the  maze.  The 
game  can  increase  in  complexity 
ln  any  of  256  ways. 

Atari  Video  Checkers  provides 
e  player  with  nine  levels  of 
Cornputer  opposition,  each  one 
r,s|ng  in  game-skills. 

In  Dodge  Em,  a  new  drivers 


game,  the  player/driver  tries  to 
avoid  colliding  w  ith  an  oncoming 
computer  car  while  gaining 
points  for  completing  laps.  How¬ 
ever,  with  each  successful  lap 
the  game  gets  harder. 

A  new  dealer  support  plan 
from  Atari  includes  the  firm’s 
largest  advertising  campaign. 
National  and  local  advertising, 
promotions,  cooperative  ads, 
display  materials  and  an  ex¬ 
panded  public  relations  program 
are  part  of  the  campaign. 

The  ad  campaign  was  slated  to 
begin  in  early  September  with 
advertisements  on  primetime 
and  major  sports-event  shows. 
Three  different  ads  are  involved, 
two  for  the  VCS  unit  itself  and 
one  for  the  game  cartridges. 

Television  advertising  will  be 
complemented  by  print  ads  in 
top  consumer  magazines. 

Atari  has  also  scheduled  two 
special  promotions  for  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters.  The  Key¬ 
board  Savings  promotion,  which 
kicked  off  July  1  and  will 
continue  until  September  30, 
gives  a  free  set  of  keyboard 
controllers  to  consumers  who 


and  Codebreaker. 

From  November  15  to  January 
15,  1981,  Atari  will  offer  $5 
rebate  coupons  on  any  two  of  20 
selected  game  cartridges.  This 
promotion  will  be  supplemented 
by  direct-mailings  to  all  regis¬ 
tered  VCS  owners. 

Posters  for  both  the  promo¬ 
tions  are  offered  to  dealers  for 
display  in  their  stores  with  Atari 
VCS  cartridge  catalogs. 

The  firm  is  also  providing 
ready-made  ad  slicks,  suggested 
radio  announcements  and  sug¬ 
gested  layouts  for  the  dealer’s 
own  ads.  In  addition,  a  five  per¬ 
cent  co-op  allowance  will  be 
available  to  dealers. 

The  new’  public  relations 
program  will  be  geared  to  draw 
attention  and  major  news  cover¬ 
age  to  Atari's  major  role  in 
electronic  games.  A  highlight  of 
the  program  will  be  the  Space 
I nvaders/ Breakout  National 
Championships. 

Championship  Soccer-  Circle 

No.  172  on  product  card 
Maze  Craze— Circle  No  173 
Video  Checkers— Circle  No.  173 
Dodge  'Em  — Circle  No.  173 


buy  A  Game  of  Concentration 

*«tlvfs|«n  reports  sales  double  company  expectations 

was  held  in  Chicago.  use  with  the  Atari  Video  Com- 

Activision  president  Jim  Levy 
notes  that  •programmable  video 
game  sales  continue  to  grow  at 
an  annual  40  to  50  percent  rale 
despite  current  economic  unrest . 

In  contrast  to  the  uncertainty  of 
sales  of  many  other  products, 
video  game  dealers  find  con¬ 
tinued  strength  in  game  car- 

tridge  sales.  , 

The  company  demonstrated 

its  first  four  games,  designed  lo, 


SUNNYVALE.  Calif  - Ac. ivi- 

m°n'  ,r*dependem  designer  and 
yjj  eler  °f  video  game  cart- 

in  S^S  orders  booked  dur 

(,pV  '  *IISl  100  days  since  its 
lea  ?arne  cartridges  were  re- 
COr^e  a"  roore  than  double  the 
pany  s  original  projections. 

'  formed  firm  also 

its  planned  1980 

fJUt  Jc*1<>n  vvas  ‘virtually  sold 

iurr  dur,n8  recent  Con 

lcr  El* 


puter  System,  at  the  summer 
CES.  Shipments  of  Boxing,  Fish¬ 
ing  Derby.  Checkers  and  Drag¬ 
ster  commenced  in  July,  lhe 
company  also  gave  a  sneak 
preview  of  two  new  titles 
scheduled  to  be  released  in 
December  Skiing  and  Biidgt. 

A  division  videogame  cartridges 
_ Circle  No.  170  on  product 

card 


paired  on  live  specially  packaged 
videocassettes,  Volumes  I 
through  V'. 

These  newest  entries  bring 
Paramount  Home  Video's  lineup 
to  64,  all  hand  picked  from 
Paramount  Pictures’  extensive 
library  of  feature  films. 

Seven  months  old,  Paramount 
Home  Video  recently  was  award¬ 
ed  three  “Golden  Videocas¬ 
settes’’  from  ITA.  the  audio/ 
visual  trade's  largest  interna¬ 
tional  association.  The  award  is 
made  for  a  pre-recorded  pro¬ 
gram  whose  audited  sales  have 
exceeded  $1  million  in  retail  list 
price  value.  Paramount’s  win¬ 
ning  videocassettes  were  “Sat¬ 
urday  Night  Fever,”  “The  God 
father”  and  “The  Godfather, 
Part  II." 

Sales  of  Paramount  Home 
Video  products  are  handled 
through  a  distributor  network 
comprised  of  10  independent 
distributors.  Each  distributor 
services  specific  territories  na¬ 
tionwide. 

Paramount  videocassettes — Cir¬ 
cle  No.  168  on  product  card 

MCA  now  offers  32 
VHS/Beta  cassettes 

NEW  YORK -MCA  Videocas¬ 
sette.  Inc.  has  released  eight 
new’  titles,  including  recent  film 
hits,  classic  motion  pictures, 
concerts  and  other  programs. 

The  company  now  has  a  total 
of  32  titles  in  release  in  these 
various  entertainment  areas,  in 
both  VHS  and  Beta  formats. 

Leading  the  new  releases  is  a 
special  “double  feature.  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  new  concept  in 
videocassette  marketing.  The 
“double  feature”  combines  the 
recent  hit  film  “Coal  Miner  s 
Daughter.”  with  Sissy  Spacek 
starring  in  the  biography  of 
country  music  star  Loretta  Lynn, 
with  a  concert  bv  the  country 
music  queen  herself,  available 
exclusively  on  videocassette. 

Three  classic  films  newly 
released  by  MCA  are  the  manic 
Marx  Brothers  comedy  “Duck 
Soup”  and  two  films  by  the  late 
director  Alfred  Hitchcock.  They 
are  “The  Birds”  with  Rod 
Taylor  and  Tippi  Hedren,  and 
“Frenzy." 

Also  offered  are  four  original 
entertainment  properties:  con¬ 
certs  by  Lou  Rawls.  Bernadette 
Peters,  Merle  Haggard  and  a 
Mel  Torme  Della  Reese  concert. 

MCA  videocassettes  —  Circle  No. 

166  on  product  card 


<  ironies  Show  which 
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Viacom  releases  how-to  cassette 
featuring  sleight-of-hand  magic 


new  YORK -Viacom  has  re¬ 
leased  its  second  instructional 
program  for  the  home  video 
market  titled  ‘  The  Incredible 
Magic  of  Magic. 

The  new  "how-to"  series, 
which  delves  into  the  mysterious 
and  fascinating  world  of  close-up 
magic,  is  offered  in  \  HS  Beta 
formats  and  will  be  distributed 
b\  Magnetic  Video  Corp. 

The  magic  subject  was  sel¬ 
ected  because  of  its  wide 
interest  and  acceptance  to  view  ¬ 
ers  of  all  ages,  says  Charles 
Tolep.  Viacom’s  vice-president/ 
merchandising  and  licensing. 
“We  expect  to  generate  much 
enthusiasm  and  the  sales  should 
prompt  our  production  of  a 
second  series  on  magic.” 

The  series  consists  of  four 


half-hour  lessons  to  be  released 
in  two  one  hour  tapes.  These 
lessons  are  hosted  by  master 
magician  Bob  Yorburg,  w  o 
provides  entertaining  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  skills  and  showman¬ 
ship  needed  to  practice  close- 
up.  sleight  of  hand  magic. 

Volume  I  features  coin  tricks 
and  effects  using  everyday  ob¬ 
jects.  while  in  Volume  II  Yorburg 
teams  with  Frank  Garcia  the 
"man  with  the  million  dollar 
hands,”  to  offer  simple  explana¬ 
tions  to  various  complicated 
tricks,  as  well  as  some  dazzling 
card  tricks. 

Yorburg  is  presently  the 
"Magic  Burger  King,  and  his 
televised  personal  appearances 
have  involved  close-up  magic 
performed  in  small  clubs  to 


Magic  man  Bob  Yorburg. 


large-scale  illusions  done  in 
theaters  and  stadiums. 

Viacom  plans  to  support  its 
latest  "how-to”  series  with 
consumer  advertising  and  in¬ 
store  merchandising  materials 
for  retailers. 

Magic  of  Magic  cassettes  Cir¬ 
cle  No.  171  on  product  card 


Disney 


enters  home  video  market  this  month 


BURBANK,  Calif.  — Walt  Disney 
Productions,  which  has  decided 
to  enter  the  home  video  market 
in  a  major  way,  plans  to  release 
ten  feature  films  and  three 
collections  of  cartoon  shorts  in 
September. 

Disney  made  an  initial  entry 
into  the  market  earlier  this  year, 
renting  titles  in  four  test  cities 
exclusively  through  Fotomat. 
The  firm  says  it  will  now  sell 
videocassettes  of  its  classic  films 
and  cartoons  through  video 
departments  and  video  specialty 
stores,  while  also  expanding  its 
rental  distribution  arrangement 
with  Fotomat. 

"We  are  in  a  unique  position 
as  a  major  source  of  family- 


entertainment  for  the  home 
video  market,  states  Jim  Jimir- 
ro,  who  heads  Disney' s  home 
video  effort.  "Disney  has  an 
incomparable  library  of  family- 
films.  many  of  which  have  never 
been  aired  on  television. 

"Our  experience  with  video¬ 
cassette  rental  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing,”  he  adds.  “Now  we  feel 
that  the  tremendous  explosion  in 
sales  of  play  ers  and  prerecorded 
tapes  dictates  that  we  also 
respond  to  the  growing  number 
of  consumers  who  want  to 
acquire  their  own  entertainment 
library. 

Feature  films  being  released 
by  Disney  are:  “The  Apple 
Dumpling  Gang,”  “Bedknobs 


and  Broomsticks."  "The  Black 
Hole.”  “Davy  Croekett-King  of 
the  Wild  Frontier,”  “Escape  to 
Witch  Mountain.”  “The  Love 
Bug.”  “The  North  Avenue 
Irregulars.  "Hot  Lead  and 
Cold  Feet,”  “Pete’s  Dragon” 
and  ”20,000  Leagues  Linder  the 
Sea.” 

Three  collections  of  cartoon 
shorts  being  offered  are  "On 
Vacation  with  Mickey  Mouse 
and  Friends.”  “At  Home  with 
Donald  Duck"  and  "The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Chip  n  Dale.” 

Disney  feature  films — Circle  Xo. 

176  on  product  card 
Disney  cartoon  shorts  — Circle 

No.'  177 


Magnetic  Video 
to  distribute  250 
United  Artists  titl^ 

FARMINGTON  HILLS.  Mich 
Magnetic  Video  Corporation  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  Fii 
Corporation  and  United  Artis,! 
Corporation  to  distribute  2C,0 
United  Artists  titles  to  the  horn 
video  market  for  the  first  time 
The.  films  come  from  the 
motion  picture  industry’s  ‘Mary 
est  virtually  untapped  film  \\. 
brary."  says  Magnetic  Video  a 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  com 
pany. 

The  250  United  Artists  films 
include  50  pre- 1950s  Warner 
Bros,  pictures  and  movies  vet  to 
be  produced,  according  to  Andre 
Blay,  Magnetic  Video  president 
MVC  will  have  exclusive  U  S 
and  Canada  videotape  and  non 
exclusive  video  disc  rights  to  the 
library'  under  the  long-term 
agreement. 

Among  the  titles  in  the  United 
Artists  librarv  are  “Rocky. 
“Rocky  II.”  “Fiddler  on  the 
Roof,”  all  the  “Pink  Panther 

movies  and  such  Woodv  Allen 

* 

hits  as  “Manhattan"  and 
“Annie  Hall." 

A  leading  title  in  the  Warner 
Bros,  collection  is  the  classic 
film  “Casablanca,  which  will 
be  converted  to  tapes  and  disc  - 
from  original  prints,  notes  Bla\ 
The  Warner  Bros,  films  owner 
by  United  Artists  include  classic 
1930s  musicals  and  films  star 
ring  Humphrey  Bogart.  Jame' 
Cagney,  and  Bette  Davis. 


United  Artists  Film  Library  - 
Circle  No.  1 *6  on  product  car:. 


WCf  releases  ten  new  major  motion  pictures 


RMS  Electronics 
offers  game  kits 

BRONX,  N.Y.  — RMS  Electron¬ 
ics.  Inc.  is  introducing  VCR  TV 
Game  Kits  that  allow  the  full 
use  ol  a  T  V  set  for  playing  video 
games,  while  a  regular  TV 
program  is  being  recorded  on 
videotape  at  the  same  time. 

According  to  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  one  kit  is  for  75  and  300  ohm 
TV  sets,  while  another  is  for  300 
ohm  sets  only. 

I  wo  other  separate  kits  allow 
lor  recording  video  game  tourna¬ 
ments. 

I  he  kits  are  said  to  contain  all 
required  accessories,  which  are 
compatible  for  use  w  ith  all  video- 
cassette  recorders  and  video 
games,  plus  illustrated  instruc¬ 
tions.  I  he  kits  are  packaged  in 
peg  hang  cartons. 

VCR  1 1  Came  Kits  Circle  No. 

W7  oil  product  card 


NEW  YORK,  NY. -WCI  Home 
Video,  a  division  of  Warner 
Communications  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
leased  ten  new  major  motion 
pictures  on  prerecorded  cas¬ 
settes,  making  a  total  of  32  films 
which  the  firm  now  has  available 
in  the  marketplace. 

The  new  titles  are  “A  Star  Is 
Born,"  “Exorcist  II:  The  Here¬ 
tic."  “Bonnie  &  Clyde,”  “Bull 
in."  “The  Candidate,”  “Dog 
Day  Afternoon.”  “Executive  Ac¬ 
tion.”  “Going  In  Style.”  “The 
Lile  ol  Biian,  and  "The  Main 
Event.” 

Mort  Fink,  president  of  WC1 
Home  Video,  says  that  by  the 
end  of  1980  the  company  expects 
to  have  a  total  of  55  theatrical 
features  in  national  release  on 
video  cassette,  both  in  Beta  and 
VI IS  foi  mats. 

The  entire  lineup  of  32  titles  is 
being  offered  by  WCI  Home 


Video  through  WEA  distribu¬ 
tion.  Both  WCI  Home  Video  and 
WEA  state  that  all  titles  are  now- 
available  to  dealers  on  a  24-  to 
48-hour  turnaround  basis.  "This 
was  not  previously  possible 
because  ot  the  extraordinary 
demand  tor  the  initial  releases, 
as  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that  12 
ot  the  top  40  titles  in  the  U.S. 
home  video  market  are  from 
Warner  Communications  Inc.,” 
sa\s  the  firm, 

I  he  rapid  turnaround  time 
made  possible  through  seven 
stocking  warehouses  is  part  of 
the  WCI  Home  Video  strategy. 

which  does  not  require  dealers 
to  carry  heavy  inventory  of  video 
cassettes.”  states  the  company 
Dealers  can  order  on  short 
notice,  he  assured  of  satisfying 
customers  within  48  hours 
receive  merchandise  freight  pre^ 
P‘id,  and  benefit  from  net 


60-dav  terms.” 

WCI  videocassettes— Circle  V 
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LefeweTitne  Electronics 


The  Buyers'  Guide  To  AH  Leisure  Electronic  Products 


Recognizing  the  Needs 
of  a  New  Marketplace 


.  S5!S'  1 

Introducing  Leisure  Time  Electronics.. .a  publication  conceived  in  response  to 
the  public's  overwhelming  acceptance  of  the  products  offered  by  an  entirely 
new  industry  — leisure  electronics  for  family  fun. 


Market  Coverage 

With  its  first  issue.  Leisure  Time  Electronics  established  itself  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  source  of  information  relating  to  the  leisure  electronics  field.  It  is  a 
semi-technical,  merchandising  publication  serving  the  interests  of  every 
retail  and  wholesale  buyer  of  such  leisure  electronic  products  as  .  handheld 
games,  tabletop  games,  radio-control  vehicles,  video  games,  home  pinball 
games,  personal  computers  and  other  devices  for  the  leisure-time  home 
entertainment  of  children  and  adults. 


A  Readership  That  Means  Business 

Leisure  Time  Electronics’  circulation  is  composed  of  more  than  30.000 
electronics  buyers  combined  with  a  select  group  of  15.000  toy  buyers  from 
the  circulation  of  TOY  &  HOBBY  WORLD  magazine... or  a  total  readership 
of  45.000  buyers.  In  addition,  over  35.000  copies  of  Leisure  Time  Electronics 
are  distributed  at  the  Consumer  Electronics  Shows  held  each  year  in  June 
and  January. 


The  Editorial  Direction 

To  gain  a  lull  understanding  ol  this  brand  new  market  our  editors  have 
conducted  extensive  research  to  come  up  with  answers  to  the  following 

^  n  Who  are  the  consumers  ot  leisure  electronic  products? 
n  Hnw  are  these  products  identified  tor  the  consumers 
n  Whatis  the  (utu.e  o.  leisure  electronic  products  as  a  hardgoods 

merchandise  category? 

Leisure  Time  Electronics  has  secured  the  answers  to  the  above  Questions 
electronic  products. 


Grow  With  The  Leader 

Grow  with  the  only 

electronics  industry.  Whetne  v  ldentjfv  you  as  an  important 

-ST fh,  new  and  rapidly  expanding 

market. 

For  advertising  information  write  to: 

LeisweTime  Electronics 

The  Buyers'  Guide  'o  AlH-eisure  Elecuonic  Products 
124  E  40th  St.,  New  York.  N  Y.  10016 
or  call  (212)  953-0950 


Circle  No  14  on  product  card 
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Microelectronics  spawn 


programmable  vehicle  category 

P1  _  krtumuatrun-jr. 


©f  rmcroekre 


gy  giJB  L  1 1  Ei-i-t 
The  introduction 
%g0mc  in  to  the  toy  and 

hobbv  market  has  provided  bobbv 
mamifacturers  of  radio  control 
products  with  extra  reliability  for 
•  ^>r  cars  white  spawning  —  -  - 
entirely  new  category  for  cov  pro¬ 
ducers—  programmable  vehicles  . 

\s  the-  industry  becomes  more 
secure  in  its  use  of  this  science 
end  products  become  more  pre¬ 
cise.  more  advanced,  and  more 
like  real  cars. 

According  to  Joel  Silverman 
aptcicackms  manager  at  Exar  In¬ 
tegrated  Systems  <a  Sunn  wale. 
California-based  chip  producer!. 
“Cars  can  offer  am  feature  any¬ 
one  wants-  when  using  micro¬ 
computers.  'You  can  put  10  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  vehicle,  but  there  is 
a  cost  factor.  Silverman  points 
out.  Therefore,  you  have  to  be 
able  to  justify  the  cost. 

Silverman  contends  that  “We 
can  yuggie  functions  on  the  chip 
to  whatever  specifications  manu¬ 
facturers  want.  We  can  even  come 
out  with  a  rev*  grades  on  the  same 
circuit.  The  benefit  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  he  explains,  is  that  it 
allows  manufacturers  to  offer  a 
range  of  vehicles,  all  capable  of 
different  functions  yet  utilizing 
the  same  chip. 

Silverman  notes  that  his  firm 
engages  in  involved  discussions 
with  manufacturers,  centering  on 
what  they  can  use.  what  they  can 
pay.  and  what  we  can  integrate 
a*  the  least  cost  to  them  while  still 
leaving  room  for  improvement. 
We  re  pretty  involved  ev  en  before 
the  actual  design  of  the  product 
begins. 


NEW  PRODUCT  RANGE 


In  addition  to  greater  reli¬ 
ability  Silverman  believes  micro¬ 
electronic  technology  will  create 
"a  new  range  in  the  hobby  market 
that  is  above  the  toy  level  in  radio 
control,  but  below*  the  level  of 
precision  found  in  the  true  hobby¬ 
ist  vehicles." 

He  has  noticed  that  the  size  of 
R  C  cars  is  becoming  smaller  with 
the  use  of  integrated  circuits,  but 
doubts  that  the  market  might  be 
headed  indoors  through  miniatur¬ 
ization.  Radio  control  is  not 
really  set  up  as  an  indoor  hobby 
and  would  suffer  greatly  on  a 
track  he  believes.  The  driver 
would  lose  a  lot  of  freedom  on  an 


But  assistant  sales 
Larry  Loo  of  Shinsei 
firm  hasn't  been  affected  b 
chip  supply.  He  dbelo^ 
Shinsei  uses  ICs  from  NEC  N 
pon  Electric),  one  of  mam 
ese  firms  currently 


Ja-i- 

_____  movtr.?  . 

the  l  S.  market  in  force 
don't  have  any  problem  secu- 

chips  savs  Loo. 


Above  left  is  Vanity  Fair  s  BMM'R 


r  vehicle  (Circle  So.  -'19)  and 
Circle  So.  220'. 


above  right  is  Mattel's  Memory  Machine  (< 

mable  cars  belong.  Right  now. 
thev  seem  to  be  going  with  radio 


indoor  crack.  His  ability  to  turn, 
his  speed  and  other  features 
would  be  diminished. 

Nevertheless  toy  and  hobby 
manufacturers  are  looking  into 
miniaturization.  Martin  Morrow . 
product  manager  at  Mattel.  >a\> 
his  firm  is  investigating  both  slot 
and  slodess  applications. 

Mattel  was  the  first  to  success¬ 
fully  merge  two  types  of  vehicles 
R  C  and  programmable,  with  ics 
1980  entrv  the  Memory  Machine. 
This  vehicle  is  controlled  by  the 
driver  through  his  radio  device. 
But.  with  the  push  of  a  button 
The  Memory  Machine  records  the 
path  of  the  car  and  repeats  it. 


MORE  FUTURE  APPLICATIONS 

Morrow  believes  the  future  will 
a  miniaturized  area  in  a  play- 


see 


/  A 1  V Pro^rarnr,iable  vehicles  Fundimensions  ’  Brain  Z  ( Circle  \o 
lol  t  and  E.niex  Chuck  Truck  (Circle  So  182). 


set  slotless  situation  with  LEDs. 
In  the  higher  priced  R  C  area. 
Morrow  foresees  the  advent  of 
opening  doors,  working  lights  and 
horns. 

Gene  Murtha.  director  of 
product  planning  at  Fundimen- 
sions.  reports  that  his  firm's  elec¬ 
tronic  programmable  car  the 
Brain  Z  was  greeted  with  "a  very 
strong  reception  when  it  was  un¬ 
veiled  earlier  this  year.  He  believes 
"the  direction  Mattel  took  with  its 
Memory  Machine  is  a  good  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  technology  .  How¬ 
ever.  he  predicts  that  program¬ 
mability  will  go  beyond  vehicles 
and  into  other  toy  categories. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  applica¬ 
tions  of  programmability  that  are 
a  lot  of  fun  to  play  with,”  he  says. 

Murtha  feels  the  average 
consumer  of  the  Brain  Z  is  be¬ 
tween  8  and  12  years  of  age.  With 
a  $39  ticket  placement  of  the 
product  in  retail  outlets  varies  he 
says.  The  trouble  is  retailers 
haven  t  decided  where  program - 


control- 

A  corporate  spokesman  from 
LaTrax  feels  R  C  cars  will  take 
the  path  of  the  calculator  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future.  -As  chips 
becomes  more  universal,  product 
prices  will  come  down. 

Demand  is  for  “more  inexpen 
product.  he  maintains. 
“The  consumer  wants  olf-the- 
shelf  ready-to-run  cars." 

Manufacturers  throughout  the 
industry  bemoan  the  tact  chat 
chips  are  hard  to  come  bv.  Some, 
like  Fundimensions.  have  re¬ 
turned  home  from  shows  oniv  to 
learn  that  the  chips  they  thought 
were  available  were  no  longer 
going  to  be  delivered.  The  result, 
of  course  has  been  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  product  from  the  mar- 


mi-, 
are  on’. 


USE  FOREIGN  CHIPS 

He  disputes  claims  that  f.  -. 

chips  are  not  as  good  as  dor 
versions.  Calculators  and 
watches  both  use  chips  ffotr 
Orient,  he  points  out.  “These 
of  proven  quality  and 
American  companies 
going  overseas 

While  such  foreign  sources 
presently  limited  in  their  pro.: 
tion  capabilities.  Loo  beii: 
thev  offer  a  potential. 

He,  and  others,  believe 
foreign  sources,  combined 
new  initiatives  by  domestic  - 
suppliers,  will  make  it  posable 
the  industry's  chip  demand  * 
met  by  as  early  as  19S1  :r. 
no  later  than  19S2. 

In  the  meantime,  manufac 
ers  of  R  C  and  program: 
cars,  like  other  leisure  rime  e 
tronics  producers,  continue  *. 
own  research  and  develop  me 
programs,  searching  for  : 
applications  of  today's  elect: 
wizardry. 


Pep  News 


Activision.  Inc.,  designers  and 
manufacturers  of  video  game 
cartridges,  has  appointed  16  in¬ 
dependent  sales  representative 
organizations  with  30  local  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

The  representatives  will  aim  to 
establish  national  distribution  for 
the  hrm  s  new  video  game  cart- 
ridges.  w  hich  are  designed  tor  use 
in  the  Atari  \  ideo  Computer 
System. 

The  new  representatives  and 
their  territories  are: 

Lin  Cooper  6c  Assoc..  Seattle. 
Pacific  northwest;  Wall  Center 
Co  San  Carlas.  Cal.,  northern 
Lalitorma  and  northern  Nevada 
Cali  West  Inc.  Sama  Fe  Spri 

al.  southern  California  and 
somhern  Nevada;  Stevemon 

Tf,"  ,*  Gibs°n  1,,c  Denver 

and  Salt  Lake  Cits  Rockv  Moun 
tain  states;  Consumer  Marketing 

Wia.es,  Chicago,  northern 
Illinois,  eastern  Wi 


Mich,  and  Indianapolis  tor  V. 
igan  and  Indiana:  Lawrence 
Rogoff  Inc..  Pittsburgh  we>;e 

Pennsylvania  and  West  \  irg:;  I 
Adams  6c  Adair.  Inc..  Cheite. 
ham.  Pa.  and  Baltimore  tor  c_- 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Delawu: 
southern  New  Jersey  Mar»  z 
District  of  Columbia  anc 
ginia:  Minutemen  Sales  I"* 
South  Weymouth.  Mass..  ^ 
England:  Javmar  Markec—g 
Inc..  New  York  City.  New  W' 
metropolitan  area:  Nackmat 
Broad.  Van  6c  Co..  St  i-oUb 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  f°r 
tral  midwest. 

Also  named  reps  were.  A-  . 
ward  Corporation.  Minneap^ 
North  and  South  Dakota.  ^  ' 
nesota  and  western  '* 
sin;  Ron  Chapman  ^ 

Atlanta  for  Georgia.  Alab-l“l 

North 

>.iie> 


r*rn  In  1  n°rth- 

ern  Indiana;  Mr.  Sales! 


Mississippi,  Tennessee' 
South  Carolina:  Century 


Mooir 


Oh-  .  Cleveland  and  Lo'uUvdlTfor 
^hioand  Kentucky 

Also:  Len  Sales.  1, 

farmmgton.  Mich. 


Houstt>n 


UK 

Spring  Lake. 


Dallas.  New  Orleans 
Okla.,  Shreveport 
Austin,  and  Lubbock  foi 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas  and  Tn<- 
iana,  and  Richard  J  ^*llU 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida 
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Polaroid  introduces  wafer-thin 
battery  for  commercial  use 

CAMBRIDGE  Mass.  -  Polaroid  conventional  batteries  or  h 
Corporation  has  unreduced  an  combinations  -  accorH'  ^ 

B ■ —  of  a  wafer-  Polaroid.  according  to 

™Jhe  nrm  has  made  more  than 
300  m,  Po|  ba(teries 

to  power  the  electronic  and 
mechanical  functions  of  three  of 
>ts  cameras. 

,1  rehable  and  stable.” 

the  Polapulse  Ploo  battery  is 
satd  to  have  an  anticipated  shelf- 
life  of  three  years.  It  weighs  less 
than  one  ounce,  measures  3.37 
b>  3.06  inches  and  is  only  0.180 
inches  thick.  Two  contacts  are 
ocated  on  the  same  side  of  the 
battery  for  ease  of  insertion  and 
device  design. 

Polaroid  says  its  Commercial 
Battery  Division  now  has  Pola¬ 
pulse  P100  batteries  available 
for  original  equipment  manu 


Venders 
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^proved  version 
thin  six- volt  battery 
mercial  applications. 

polapulse.  a  unitized  planar 
batten-  is  said  to  ideal  f°r 

applications  that  require  “re¬ 
lated  short  pulses  of  high 
energy  drain.  Its  thin,  flat 
format  'permits  compact  prod¬ 
uct  design,  making  it  a  good 
energy  source  for  electronic  toys 
and  games,  cassette  recorders, 
and  other  electronic  applica¬ 
tions.”  says  the  company. 

Thin  and  lightweight,  the 
polapulse  PI  00  battery  was 
originallv  designed  and  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  Polaroid  SX-70 
photographic  film  pack.  It  is 
shaped  like  a  playing  card,  but 
—  voire  “produces  the 


Polaroid  Polapulse  six-volt  battery  for  commercial  applications 
facturers.  To  help  design  engi¬ 
neers  determine  how  the  bat¬ 
teries  can  be  incorporated  into 

tnmr  o  o  1  « 


at  six  volts  “produces  the 
voltage  of  substantially’  heavier 

o  --  manu-  er  with  external 

Votrax  offers  speech  chip  with  unlimited  words 

l”\  T7  I  D  T  T  \  r\tro  v  o  ^linn  ok  _ w  1  1 


—  l  l  1  IV 

their  company  products,  a  Pola¬ 
pulse  Design  Kit  is  being  offered 
for  SI 5.  It  includes  five  bat¬ 
teries  and  a  molded  battery  hold¬ 
er  with  external  connections. 


DETROIT— Votrax,  a  division  of 
Federal  Screw  Works,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  speech  synthesis  chip 
with  “unlimited’’  vocabulary, 
which  can  be  incorporated  in 
such  products  as  low-powered 
toys,  games  and  calculators. 
Delivery  of  the  “talking  chip’’ 
is  scheduled  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  according  to  Alfred  R. 
Lubienski.  general  manager  of 
Votrax. 

The  2L-pin  CMOS  (Comple- 
mentan  letal  Oxide  Semicon¬ 
ductor)  Silicon  chip  is  said  to 
generate  an  unlimited  vocabu¬ 
lary  with  he  low  data  rate  of 
70-100  b;  >  per  second.  The  high 
speech-rate  capability  and  low 
memory  -quirement  result  from 
the  chip  s  use  of  phoneme- 
^sed  speech  rather  than  recon¬ 


stituted  human  speech. 

The  SC-01  chip  simulates  the 
human  voice  by  combining  elec¬ 
tronic  phonemes,  called  the 
“building  blocks  of  words,” 
notes  Arthur  E.  Velthoven, 
Votrax'  vice  president  of  engi¬ 
neering.  In  contrast,  he  points 
out,  other  existing  synthesizer 
chips  are  limited  to  modeling  the 
human  vocal  tract  through  a 
word  or  phrase  reconstitution 
scheme. 

Words  and  phrases  are  gen¬ 
erated  with  the  Votrax  chip 
through  a  series  of  electronic 
commands  that  can  produce  up 
to  64  phonemes.  The  chip  also 
allows  for  controlling  the  de¬ 
grees  of  inflection  that  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  meaning  of  each  word 
and  phrase. 


Such  flexibility  of  voice  pro¬ 
duction,  says  Votrax,  gives 
manufacturers  the  ability  to 
modify  the  vocabulary  require¬ 
ments  of  their  products  over  the 
years  “without  forfeiting  the 
near-term  economic  benefits  of 
large-volume  advance  discount 
purchasing.”  The  chip  is  pres¬ 
ently  available  in  OEM  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  cost  of  “under  $12”  per 
unit. 

Because  less  memory  is  re¬ 
quired  to  reconstitute  human 
speech,  end  products  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  SC-01  chip  can  be 
“less  costly  to  produce,  lighter 
and  more  compact,”  says  the 
firm. 

Speech  Chip — Circle  No.  222  on 
product  card 


Additional  design  assistance 
is  available  from  Polaroid  appli¬ 
cations  engineers. 

Polapulse  PI 00  battery— Circle 

No.  156  on  product  card 
Polapulse  design  kit— Circle  No 

157 

Tecknit  unveils 
LCD  connectors 

CRANFORD,  N.J.-Technit  of¬ 
fers  dot  matrix  LCD  Zebra 
Connectors. 

Many  LCD  dot  matrix  displays 
have  contact  pads  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  front  plane  facing  the 
printed  circuit  board  and  on  top 
of  the  back  plane  facing  away 
from  the  printed  circuit  board. 
Connection  to  the  front  plane  is 
made  by  sandwiching  the  self- 
supporting  Zebra  connector  be¬ 
tween  the  display  and  the 
printed  circuit  board.  The  Zebra 
Step  is  used  to  connect  the  leads 
on  the  back  plane  at  one  level 
with  the  printed  circuit  board  at 
another  level. 


Zebra  Connectors — Circle 
165  on  product  card 


No. 


^CA  Videocassette,  Inc.,  New 
or  .  the  new  home  entertain- 

MCA/n0ftWare  SubsidiarV  of 
niversal,  names  several 

Dnct°nS  t0  toP'level  executive 
Posts. 

-»ene  F.  Giaquinto  is  appoint- 

tassPreSldem  °f  MCA  Vide°- 
d^He  continues  as  presi- 

and  °a  1  n,versal  PaY  Television 
Sau  flre!t0r  of  non -theatrical 
Universal. 

at  u •  iiio  is  a  21-year  veteran 
*rv;d'7ntrsal/MCA.  having 

finance  '  T'°US  capafities  in 

sales  i[  <,(lmin,stralt°n  a,1d 
r  's  a  former  special 

uC;m  i'i— 1.  „.  <»i 


Theodore  J.  Schmitt  is  named 
director  of  feature  acquisition. 
He  has  been  with  MCA/Univer- 
sal  for  almost  10  years,  and  will 
continue  to  hold  the  position  of 
national  sales  manager  lor 
Universal  Pay  Television. 

A1  Bergamo  is  president  ot 
MCA  Distributing  Corporation, 
which  has  begun  distributing 
MCA  videocassettes  and  video¬ 
discs,  along  with  MCA  Records 
and  their  associated  labels. 

Gary  J.  Bordzuk  takes  on  the 
responsibilities  of  director  ol 
advertising  for  MCA  \  ideo 
cassettes,  w’hile  continuing  as 
manager  oi  advertising  <*n 
promotion  for  the  Non-Theati  it  al 


People 


Division  of  Universal. 

MCA  Videocassette  plans  to 
relocate  to  MCA’s  Lfniversal 
Studios  offices  in  Los  Angeles  in 
September. 

Mattel  Electronics,  Hawthorne, 
Calif.,  vice  president,  marketing 
(Video  Products). 

Kissell  joins  Mattel  Electron¬ 
ics  from  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  in  Palo  Alto.  California 
wrhere  she  was  director  of  the 
Management  Consultant  Depart¬ 
ment.  Prior  to  that  post  she  had 
worked  with  Lever  Brothers. 

National  Semiconductor,  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  names  Jim  Diller 


vice  president,  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  and  Max  Stanton  vice 
president.  Asia  Pacific  opera¬ 
tions. 

Diller  joined  National  in  1969 
as  managing  director  of  Europe 
operations  and  has  been  general 
manager  of  consumer  products 
since  April,  1979.  He  will  report 
to  Fred  B.  Bialek,  vice  president, 
general  manager,  systems  and 
consumer  products. 

Stanton  joined  National  in 
1967.  and  was  most  recently  di¬ 
rector  of  Asia  Pacific  manufac¬ 
turing  operations.  He  reports  to 
C.  Edward  Pausa,  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  international  manufactur¬ 
ing. 
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Antic  ipo'®s  forthcoming  ^tectrortk  wchnofogt"  Wjfh  COSt  efficiency 

■New  breed'  of  designer  II  . . . 

heral  functions  on  board  tne 
chip 


Bv  JAY  SMITH  Ill 

president 

Smith  Engineering 

The  wave  of  new  consumer 
electronic  products  not  only  has 
created  a  whole  new  industry  for 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  it 
has  created  a  new  breed  of 
product  designer  as  well. 

These  new  designers  come 
from  a  variety  of  backgrounds 
because  there  is  little  formal 
education  available  which  would 
prepare  a  “new-breed”  de¬ 
signer  for  his  work.  Their 
younger  years,  however,  often 
give  an  indication  of  what  they 
have  become.  Many  may  have 
been  entrants  in  college  paper 
airplane  contests;  winners  of 
those  electronic  mouse/maze 
contests  at  electronic  trade 
shows  or  exhibitors  at  high 
school  science  fairs.  They  may 
have  started  their  working 
careers  as  a  creative  engineer  or 
designer  in  an  aerospace  com¬ 
pany.  then  gotten  bored  with  the 
lack  of  excitement.  They  may 
have  worked  on  military  elec¬ 
tronic  programs,  eventually  be¬ 
coming  a  casualty  in  the  war 
against  “Mil  Spec  Myopia.” 

STRONG  SOFTWARE  ACTIVITY 

Whatever  his  background,  the 
new-breed  designer  can  magi¬ 
cally  link  the  needs  of  a  product 
idea  with  the  technical  back¬ 
ground  to  make  that  idea  happen 
—  and  happen  in  its  most  excit¬ 
ing  and  economical  form. 

In  this  new  decade  of  the  80s, 
new-breed  designers  will  be 
most  evident  in  the  area  of  soft¬ 
ware.  because  of  software’s  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  consumer 
electronics. 

Software  is  the  key  to  the 
functioning  of  the  micropro¬ 
cessor.  which  in  turn  is  the  key 
building  block  for  electronic 
products. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  highly  complex  soft¬ 
ware  is  the  anticipated  advance 
of  artificial  intelligence.  There  is 
already  a  trend  toward  wider  use 
of  interactive  devices  that  think 
and  communicate  rapidly  and 
effectively. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
complexity  level  at  which  a 
computer  is  said  to  possess 
artificial  intelligence,  although 
one  may  say  that  electronic 
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games  are  a  rudimentary  form  of 
it.  Current  games  should  lead  to 
the  development  of  electronic 
playmates  that  have  a  wide 
variety  of  interactive  responses. 
Certainly  the  devices  of  the 
future  will  begin  to  develop 
personalities  as  their  software  is 
refined,  and  their  responses  are 
tailored  to  the  individual  operat¬ 
ing  the  device. 

Because  artificial  intelligence 
involves  the  response  of  a 
machine  to  input  from  outside 
the  machine  — and  the  response 
is  governed  by  a  set  of  rules 
—  the  development  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  those  rules  is  really 
what  software  is  all  about.  The 
more  all-encompassing  the  soft¬ 
ware  can  be.  the  higher  level  of 
artificial  intelligence  these  de¬ 
vices  will  achieve. 

Of  course  the  new  designers 
will  also  be  involved  with  hard¬ 
ware,  because  there  are  too 
many  potential  advances  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  area  of  semicon¬ 
ductors,  for  instance,  the  indus¬ 
try  is  rapidly  developing  Very 
Large  Scale  Integration  (VLSI), 
the  logical  next  step  in  the 
evolution  of  the  single-chip,  inte¬ 
grated  circuit.  These  will  carry 
many  thousands  of  devices  on 
each  chip,  and  will  increase 
the  capability  of  any  single 
semiconductor  chip  many  times. 

MORE  DEDICATED  CHIPS 

Other  advances  in  semicon¬ 
ductors  will  allow  for  a  greater 
number  of  dedicated,  mask  pro¬ 
grammable  chips  — a  great  value 
in  the  consumer  electronics  field 
because  these  chips  will  allow 
the  user  to  determine  for  him¬ 
self  how  to  organize  the  cap 
ability  of  the  chip  for  each 
particular  product.  In  that  way, 
the  user  w  ill  have  a  device  that  is 
proprietary  to  his  product,  using 
the  built-in  capabilities  offered 
by  the  standard  semiconductor. 

Increasing  use  of  mask  pro¬ 
grammability  and  VLSI  will 
enable  future  lowr  cost  micro¬ 
processors  to  offer  greatly  in- 
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Speech  synthesis  is  a 
nology  already  coming  into  its 
own:  It  is  currently  in  continuous 

use  in  such  diverse  areas  as  the 
telephone  company  automatic 
information  systems,  military 
radio  announcing  systems  and 
consumer  products  such  as  ne 
home  computer  and  language 
translators.  It  gives  the  com¬ 
puter  another  means  of  com¬ 
munication  other  than  visual 
display.  It  is  being  applied  to 

entertainment  devices,  toys, 
automotive  systems  ("Buckle  up 
or  I  won’t  let  you  start  the 
car.”),  personal  care  products 
and  medical  applications. 

DEPENDENT  ON  SOFTWARE 

In  order  for  the  speech 
synthesis  device  to  be  cost 
effective  and  efficient,  however, 
the  hardware  being  developed 
for  it  will  have  to  depend  heavily 
on  the  software  used  to  encode 
the  computer.  If  it  is  a  device 
that  uses  compression  of  stored 
speech,  the  compression  is  a 
substantial  effort.  If  it  is  synthe¬ 
sis  using  phonemes,  the  organi¬ 
zation,  inflection  and  tuning  of 
those  phonemes  to  produce 
realistic  speech  is  a  substantial 
software  accomplishment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  optimum 
speech  synthesis  devices  will 
eventually  use  refined  phoneme 
technology,  where  the  software 
directing  the  device  will  be 
highly  complex,  perhaps  even 
derived  from  the  characteristics 
of  recorded  speech.  In  any 
event,  the  understanding  of  the 
new  breed  of  designer  for  the 
software  and  the  requirements 
of  the  product  will  ease  the 
burden  of  these  developments. 

Speech  recognition  is  a  tech- 
nology  whose  full  application 
lags  wTell  behind  that  of  speech 
synthesis,  but  it  will  be  no  less 
important  as  the  decade  wears 
on.  .Speech  recognition  is  highly 
complex,  and  heavily'  software 
oriented. 

This  decade’s  designers 
should  also  make  rapid  advances 
in  display  technologies.  Scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  continue  to 
pursue  the  goal  of  a  large  area, 
flat  panel,  low-power  graphics 
display.  A  number  of  technolo¬ 
gies  look  promising,  including 
liquid  crystal  display  in  both  the 
twisted  nematic  and  guest-host 
dye  types.  Others  such  as 
elect  rochromic  and  electrophore- 
tic  displays  will  have  potential, 
while  technologies  such  as  vac¬ 
uum  flourescent,  gas  discharge 
and  electro  illuminescent  show 
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applications.  The  key  to  WuU 

use  of  any  of  these  technologies 

however,  will  be  its  ability  t0 
produce  a  low  cost.  low-p0We‘ 
visually  attractive  display 

The  new  breed  of  designer 
will  also  assume  an  important 
role  in  the  advance  of  electron!, 
module  assemblies.  These  m< 
dules  take  individual  chips  an. 
other  circuit  components,  then 
tie  them  together  in  a  circuit 
package,  which  is  space  and  cost 
efficient  in  consumer  product 
applications.  The  modules  must 
allow  for  volume  production  and 
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be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
product  applications. 

Finally',  a  number  of  new 
power  sources  should  greatlv 
expand  the  horizons  of  our  new 
breed  of  designers.  The  new  flat 
batteries  from  Polaroid  are 
good  example.  They  have  a  six 
volt  rating,  are  able  to  perform 
well  at  short  pulse  and  hig! 
drain  conditions,  and  they  hay 
a  unique  configuration  on 
3/16’s  of  an  inch  thick.  M*nv 
designers  look  for  lithium  them 
istry  to  become  predominent  li¬ 
the  next  decade  if  some  cost  an 
production  problems  L  an 
w'orked  out. 

“Paper”  batteries  and  on 
time,  reusable  liquid-ce 
teries  also  offer  interesting  P 
sibilities,  as  do  photo-vo1 
cells.  This  latter  type  is  really 
solar  cell  battery  which  can 
used  with  low-power  electro*  ^ 
and  peripherals  to  c^eat 
device  that  can  be  usei  m  • 
kind  of  light -inside  or  ^ 
When  combined  with  sl° .  ^ 
battery'  capability,  these  c  e  ^ 
can  run  very  economic  a  ,  . 

long  periods  of  time 

replacement.  .efir0nic 

These  and  other  y  vlll 

developments  of  the  -*■ 
be  the  play  materials  f°r  1  ^  ull 
breed  of  designer.  As  ^  j 
discovered  technologic N 
to  the  fun. 
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Unisonic  introduces... an  incredible  new  concept  in  learning  fun— 
a  full  line  of  Walt  Disney  characters  combined  with  dynamic 
design  and  fascinating  activity  books.  Educational  electronic  toys 
are  winning  products.  Open  a  whole  new  world  of  extra  sales, 
appealing  to  parents  and  children! 

We  have  a  special  division  to  handle  this  dynamic  new  category. 
The  first  three  models  of  this  exciting  new  line  are  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Additional  new  models  will  be  available  soon. 
With  each  “Fun  ’n  Numbers"  game,  there’s  a  Walt  Disney  48  page 
activity  book,  packed  with  puzzles,  games  and  questions  to  make 
learning  a  playtime  experience.  Disney  and  Unisonic  make  sales 
magic!  A  winning  combination  of  Unisonic’s  innovative  design  and 
Disney's  50  years  of  proven  sales  success.  Get  on  the  Disney 

bandwagon  - - 

with  us! 
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